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FOREWORD 



In my estimation, the most hopeful development in the education reform 
movement of recent years has been the emphasis placed upon society 's need to 
recruit and retain superior teachers for our public schools. There has been 
growing acceptance of the reality that without effective teachers, meaningful 
educational improvement will not occur. Our business leaders and elected 
officials can use their influence to issue endless cogent reports and enact 
countless pieces of enlightened legislation to improve schools; the realiry is, 
however, that unless talented teachers in the classroom perform well, little 
change of a permanent nature will occur. 

The problem of teacher recruitment and retention transcends just issues of 
salaries and other perquisites. We will never recruit and retain in the classroom 
sufficient numbers of talented teachers unless we treat them witli the dignity and 
provide the satisfactory working conditions that true professionals merit. 

I am delighted tliat the Institute for Educational Leadershjp (lEL) has under- 
taken this important study of teacher working conditions in five large urban 
school districts. We are grateful to the Ford Foundation for its generous financial 
support and the Council of the Great City Schools for its crucial cooperation in 
lEUs unique effort to document and project important teacher working 
conditions which have been ignored for too long botli by the general public and 
educational leaders. 

I believe that this report has great implications for our efforts to improve our 
schools. At a time when the business community is decentralizing and viewing 
headquarters staff as a service agency to facilitate nie work of operating units, 
schools are still commonly operated in a hierarchicAiiiontcxt in their manage 
ment style and philosophy. 

This study, in documenting many conditions that depress both the morale and 
effectiveness of teachers, is persuasive in helping to make the case for fundamen- 
tal change in the role, status and working conditions of classroom teachers. 
There is no issue of greater significance in education, particularly in our urban 
school systems. I am pleased that this lEL study makes such a unique contribution 
to this critically important concern in emphasizing that we will have to pay 
much more attention to daily life within schools and provide more ample 
resources to improve the buildings, the teaching materials, and the support 
available to teachers. 

—William S. Woodside 
Former Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer 
Primerica Corporation 
and 

Chair, lEL Board of Directors 
September 1988 
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PREFACE 



The private sector is paying great attention to the impact of the woricing 
environment on employee productivity and creativity. In the public sector, 
however, the same questions often focus narrowly on ways to make public 
sector employees more productive. Are public employees efficient in the way 
they conduct their work? Are they competent? How do they use their time? 
Certainly, these questions have been raised in the recent concern about 
America's competitiveness in the classroom. 

This report began as a way to answer more basic and underiying questions: 
What is the environment in which urban teachers work? What is their workload, 
what kind of space do they have in their schools and classrooms? Are their 
resources sufficient to teach? In short, is the environment one which is conducive 
to good and productive work? And how do these conditions affect teachers' 
attitudes toward their work and what they get done? These questions have been 
asked with particular urgency in large urban districts, and it is in these districts 
that we focused our efforts. 

There are several reasons for examining these questions. If we are to improve 
the quality of education in urban schools, we should know the factors that have 
impact If schools are to be held more accountable for the progress they are 
making toward policy goals, we should have some idea wliat the environment is 
for making these changes and how specific conditions will affect the outcomes. 

Probably a more bav<^ic concern, however, is the ability of schools to attract and 
hold talented teachers in order to improve the outcomes of urban schools. 
Notwithstanding the urgent need to encourage many more talented young men 
and women into teaching, city schools are not as attractive as are their suburban 
counterparts. Urban schools woric harder to attract teacher candidates and to 
find ways to support new candidates and hold experienced teachers. Few of the 
teachers we interviewed said they were ready to leave teaching, but little in their 
work environments gave them reasons to stay. Certainly, the "sink or swim" 
approach to induction of new teachers may cost districts many new candidates. 

At one level, the lEL study set out to describe how urban schools with good 
and bad working conditions function as organizations and to describe what 
teachers* jobs look like in these schools. At another level, we searched for the 
differences that explain how and why the conditions vary. In each district we 
visited we found schools that were running well, where teachers were engaged 
and committed, where conditions were "better" — sometimes against the odds. 
And, we found the opposite. 
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ix 



lllis report has been helped enormously by tlie collaboration of tlie Council of 
tlie Great City Schools. Its Human Resources Subcommittee, chaired by Rachel 
Hedding of tlie Rochester, New York school board, served as tlie core of the 
study's advisory panel. The subcommittee has lussistcd us in reviewing tlie initial 
research design, making contacts witli school districts, interpreting results and 
discussing the dissemination and use of the study *s findings. Representatives of 
tlic National Education Association and tlie Americ;in Federation of Teachers and 
principal representatives kept us on course by commenting on tlic research 
design, transkiting organiiuitional behavior terms into language tliat makes sense 
to teachers and principals ;ind helping us interpret the findings. Otlicr members 
of tlic advisory p;inel have helped us in identifying pertinent icsearch, comment- 
ing on presentation of the data ;ind carefliUy reviewing tlie report. 

We especially want to thank the superintendents and bo;ird members ot tlie 
districts participating in the study (Denver, CO; Detroit, MI; Indianapolis, IN; 
New Orleans, LA; and Rochester, NY) for agreeing to participate in the study, 
helping i:s identify the schools an;ilyzed, and opening their central offices to our 
research staff. Without their assistance and the helpftilness of tlie schools* stafiis, 
this study would not have been possible. We thank tlic teachei^, the principals, 
and central office staff for taking tlie time to be interviewed and sharing v ith us 
tlieir perceptions of tlieir schools. 

Finally, this study would not have been possible without the assist;ince of the 
Fc^rd Foundation and the involvement and guidance of Edward J. Meade, Jr., chief 
program officer with the Education and Culture Program. Questions raised by 
Meade began this study and started us off in the exploration of working 
conditions in urban schools. 

Working in Urban Schools ofiers a unique picture of day-to-day life in typical 
urban clcmenuiry, middle and secondary schools. In its sample of 3i typical 
schools, tlicrc are "good" schools and **bad" schools in terms of tlieir working 
environments. The rindlng3 identify conditions tiiat make teachers* working lives 
more difficult and have a negative impact on tlieir attitudes and behaviors. Tliey 
also identif}' conditions that make teachers* work easier and have a positive 
impact on tlieir attitudes. Most of all. Working in Urban Schools tells us diat 
urban schools are organi/.ations tliat can be run effectively and where employees 
can be treated as valued colleagues. 

— Midiael Usdan, President 
Institute for Educational Leadership 

September 1988 
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SUMMARY 



As discussion about improving public education moves Ifrom student issues, 
such as lequii'ements and testing, to the quality of teaching, education finds itself 
on a parallel with tJxe business sector. Working conditions become paramount. 

The most difficult working conditions for teachers exist in our urban schools. 
To better understand this environment and the influence of working conditions 
on the performance of urban teachers, the Institute for Educational Leadersliip, 
with funding jfrom the Ford Foundation and witli the cooperation of the Council 
of the Great City Schools, conducted a study of conditions in five urban school 
districts. 

The project collected descriptive dati on 31 elementary, middle and secondary 
scliools, as well as suitistical information Ifrom district officials. Teachers, school 
administrators, central office personnel, district officials, board members and 
union officials were interviewed. Altogether, more than 400 interviews were 
analyzed. 

The observations, interviews and analyses confirm that, in most of these 31 
schools, the working conditions of teachers are bleak and would not be tolerated 
in other professions. The major findings; 

• Physical conditions are sub-standard, even in newer buildings, primarily 
because of a serious lack of repairs and preventive maintenance. Teachers 
need more space; some do not have their own classrooms. Yet, if other 
working conditions are good, teachers will tolerate poor physical condi .ons. 

• Safety is not a serious problem to teachers, except in those schools located 
in very depressed neight>orhoods. 

• Urban teachers do not have even tlie basic resources neederl, let alone 
access to new technologies. 

• Urban teachers first want more personnel to deal widi the personal 
problems of students, rather than teachers to decrease class sizes. 

• Teachers generally understand the cultural gulf between them and tlieir 
students but are unable to deal witli what they consider aberrant studcint 
behavior because of their own orientations, skills or the lack of support on 
student discipline. 

• Behind their closed doors, urban teachers exercise a great deal of audiority 
over how they teach but perceive diey are losing control over what diey 
teach, primarily because of district-wide testing policies. 

• Urban teachers have litde confidence in supervision, stiff" development, or 
central office leadership but appreciate the effectiveness of principals in 
dealing with "downtown.** 

O 



Despite these serious problems, working conditions and teacher effectiveness 
can be enhanced with measures short of tlie massive restructuring that often is 
proposed to turn around tlie schools. V^^ile dramatic changes may be tlie 
long-range goal, there are intermediate ones diat would greatly improve the 
environment for urban teachers. 

Good working conditions for teachers in tlie "best" schools include an 
adequatt'iy r^^ointaincl physical plant, staff collegiality, participation in decision- 
making and sem'itive bt t strong administrative leadersliip. Where tliesc are 
present, tc*achcTS ire enti'^usiastic, cooperative, willing to take responsibility aitd 
have higli morale. 

Ironically, almost all cA tliesc conditions iire not only out of tlie hands of 
teachers, but dc^*nd more on district-level decisions tlian any in tlie building. 

On ttiC down side, all of liie schools rated poorly by teachers were marked by 
a lack of resources, low staff collegiality, poor professional development, litde 
teacher influence over school decisions, few rew;yds and poor leadership. Tliere 
is no question tliat tlie performance of tc*achers is negatively affected in tliesc 
schools. 'Iliere is higher absenteeism, reduced lev^rls of effort, less effectiveness 
in tlie classroom, low morale ;ind reduced job satisfaction. 
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FINDINGS 



• Urban teachers in tlie m:1i(X)Is .studied 1)) \B. Ialx)r under conditioas that 
would not Ik* tolerated in other pr( fes.sion:il settings, 'llius ib true of teaching in 
genenil, but the compounding of problenvs in urban schools creates extreme!; 
diflicult and demoralizing environments for tliosc who ha\ e chosen to teach, ^et 
efforts to anielionite the conditions arc within the c:ipacit}' of urban sch(X)l 
Ic-adership today, :is intennedi:ir>' steps toward restructuring of the schools* 

• 'flic physicd condition of m:iny buildings is .substand;u-d, clue prim:u-il\ to lack 
of repairs and preventive maintenimce, problems created by "downtown " ;uid 
not under Jie control of teaclicrs. However, teachers appear to tolerate poor 
physic-:il conditions, if other .tspecLs of their working conditions iire adequate or 
iK'tter. 

• Lick of space, even in newer school buildings, prcNcnts some teachers from 
having their own chissrooms and most teachers from ha\ing sufficient storage 
and activity space for their studenLs. Tew teachers ha\ e adequate workspace to 
prcp:u-c for classes or meet witli students individually. 

• Te:ichers ;u-e c:iutious but not overly concerned alx)ut schcH)l s:il'et> , except in 
very depressed neiglil>orhoods where "outsiders" threaten sccurit} within the 
building. 

• Urbiui teachers often do not have even the bxsic resources needed for 
leaching, lliere :u-c serious shortages of ever>'thing from ' u paper to text- 
books, teachers have limited access to modern ofiiec tc^nnologies, including 
copiers, let alone computers. 

• Even though chiss sizes arc companitively ku-ge, 25-30 students on the 
average, teachers w;uit more personnel to hel|/ students with mk.i.i1 and pcrsouiil 
problems rather than additional teachers, 

• Wliile hu-ge chess sizes and hours spent outside of ckiss (at leust 8 hours a 
week) :u-e not unusinil for the teaching profe-ssion, the> become more neg:iti\c 
for urban teachers because of a lack of resources to get the job done. It is 
difficult, for example, to tcich a large class witli textbooks missing, supplement;il 
materials limited, and student couaseling services unavailable in tlie school. 

• Botli tenichers and princip:iLs want to sjK-nd le-ss time on paperwork .ind more 
on professional growth and Lmproven.e'nt of instruction. 

• Urban teichers stniggle to deal witli the culture*s :ind problems of tlieir 
students, with li..iited success. Wliere working conditions .ire iKtter, the ncg:iti\c 
cfl>*cts of student behavior are reduced. Teachers want more positive relations 
with their students, but district policies, lack of support on discipline problems 
and a widening gulf between the social backgrounds and N'alues of teachers and 
"•^^j^ '^nidents create enormous difficulties. 
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^ Teachers want parents to provide more support for their children and for tlie 
mission of the schools, but they also understand the social and economic factors 
affecting their students' families. 

• Relationships between teachers and students were better in elementary 
schools, in schools with strong administrative leadership (presumably because of 
help on discipline and attendance problems), in schools where teachers 
exercised higher influence over classroom decisions and school policies, in 
schools with adequate resources and in schools with higher levels of staflf 
collegiality. 

• Urban teachers exercise a great deal of discretion over how they teach but 
perceive they gradually are losing control over what they teach to district 
curriculum policies and testing programs. 

® Standardized testing is viewed, both by teachers and administrators in urban 
schools, as a threat to professional authority. 

• Other forms of monitoring the implementation of tlie curriculum, such as 
observations, are considered weak by teachers. 

• Schools with teams or councils provide teachers with an important asset — 
control and influence over important decisions. These could be straightforward, 
intermediate steps toward restructuring of schools. But structures do not 
guarantee results. District and school building administrators must advocate and 
support teacher involvement, if it is to genuinely improve working conditions for 
urban teachers. 

^ Teacher involvement and collegiality are strongly influenced by the leadership 
of the principal, the size of the school and the time provided for involvement. 

® Urban teachers do not trust the structure of supervision nor the capabilities of 
administrators to provide helpful supervision. Likewise, most administrators 
believe supervLSion strategics are inadequate. These findings hold true even in 
those districts that have moved to improve tlie process. 

• Urban teachers view staflf development activities as weak Most arc geared to 
elementary or new teachers and are hampered by lack of time and rt^urces. 
AXTiere teachers help plan mA implement staflf development and the activities are 
conducted at the school site, inservice training is accepted more positively. 

• Urban teachers arc not rewarded extrinsically for the difficult work they do. 
Outside of a paycheck, teachers receive litde recogmtion for, or appreciation of, 
their eflforts. 

• The cflfectivencss of pnncipals, in the eyes of urban teachers, diminishes as 
schools get bigger. 

• The characteristics of good leadership by principals include human relations 
skills, technical competence, and lastructional strengths. Incflfcctive principals 
are inaccessible, disorganized, inconsistent at enforcing rules for staflf and 

O students, and often dictatorial* 
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• While eflfcctivc instructional Icadersliip in principals is important to urban 
teachers, equally important is their ability to acquire resources for their schools, 
maintain the physical plants and buffer teachers iBrom the bureaucracy. 

• Most of the problems that diminish the quality of the working condiiions of 
urban teachers require district-level action, such as workload and inadequate 
school resources. Further, teachers do not have much confidence in district 
leadership. 

• While most districts have improvement efforts underway, they have not been 
well'communicated to teachers and convey a lack of stable direction. 

• Where the problems with working conditions are serious enough to impinge 
on the work of teachers, they result in higher absenteeism, reduced levels of 
effort, lowered effectiveness in the classroom, low morale and reduced job 
satisfaction. 

® Where working conditions are good, they result in entliusiasm, high morale, 
cooperation and acceptance of responsibility. 

• Working conditions characteristic of the "best" schools are adequately 
maintained physical plant, staff collegiality, participation in decisionmaking and 
sensitive, but strong, administrative leadership. These characteristics are more 
firequently found in elementary schools in the lEL sample. 

• The working conditions in the '\vorst" schools are characterized by lack of 
resources, low staff collegiality, poor professional development, low teacher 
influence over school decisions, low rewards and poor leadership. 
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• HoW jdo working conditions 
affect teachers' abilities to 
do their jobs? 



The issue ... is not whether 
individuals are motivated or 
basically competent to perform 
their jObs, but whether they can 
perform well given their 
conditions of work and the 
resources they have available, 

— Conditions and Resources of Teaching, 
National Education Association, 1988, p. 9. 



Tj THE CONTEXT: REFORMERS AND 
REALITIES 



For urban teachers, "quality of worklifc'' is not an 
abstract concept It affects their ability to do what 
they most want to do — teach children and youth how to 
succeed It shapes their attitudes about students and their 
own profession. It figures prominently in their commit- 
ment to teaching. n 

Beginning in the Spring of 1987, the Institute for Edu- 
cational Leadership examined working conditions in 31 
schools in five urban school systems. The study team 
conducted more than 400 interviews with teachers, 
administrative and central office slaflf, school board mem- 
bers and um'on personnel. The purpose was two-fold: to 
provide a rich description of conditions facing urban 
teachers and to gain insiglit into how variations in condi- 
tions aflect teachers. 



The Reform Movement and Working 
Conditions 

The decision to conduct the study came as educational 
reform in this country shifted jfrom raising academic stan- 
dards and tightening up accountability to improving the 
quality of teaching. In the past, public school teachers 
often were criticized collectively by the public and the 
media as less than competent, lacking in commitment, or 
responsii le somehow for the inadequate achievement of 
American students. Today, good teachers are considered 
essential — ^and endangered. Recognition of the need to 
recruit and keep good teachers has led policymakers to 
focus on professional standards, incentives, and work- 
place reforms. 

These changes, aimed at altering the conditions under 
which teachers labor, must be based on realistic descrip- 
tions of their worklives. They should be responsive as 
well to the needs of teachers as professionals in a work- 
ing environment and they must contribute to student 
development and academic success. 



. . . changes, aimed ai 
altering ihe conditions 
under which teachers 
tabor, must be based on 
realistic descriptions of 
their worklives. 
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The School as a Workplace 

The worlq)Iace reform and effective schools research 
contain similar propositions about the desired environ- 
ment for professional work. Typically, these include: 

• Decent and safe physical conditions 

• Access to the materials and equipment needed 

• Reasonable workloads and time for professional 
responsibilities 

• Sufficient autonomy to meet student needs 

• Active participation in decisions afiecting their work 

• Regular opportunities for interaction and sharing 
with colleagues 

• Treatment as professionals by superiors and by peers 

• Opportunities for professional growth 

• Meaningful recognition/rewards for their efforts and 
achievements 

• Supportive leadership 

These ten dimensions of worlqjlaces significantly affect 
the behavior and attitudes of workers and are essential to 
attaining and maintaining high levels of performance. 
Taken together, they provide a model of a professional 
environment To some, they constitute the agenda for the 
reform of the school as a worlqjlace. 



The Call for Reform 



. . . greater 
participation in 
decisionmaking and 
restructuring of schools 
to alter teacher rotes, 
are distantjrom the 
day-to-day lives of most 
urban teachers. 



Unfortunately, there is evidence that the proposed dra- 
matic changes in the teaching profession, including 
greater participation in decisionmaking and restructuring 
of schools to alter teacher roles, are distant firom the day- 
to-day lives of most urban teachers. 

National and state surveys of teachers' views on 
schools as worlqjlaces and on proposed reforms provide 
an unsettling picture of schools. Teachers express great 
dissatisfaction with communications with principals, sel- 
dom work with or are observed by colleagues, and have 
only limited opportunities to be involved in decisionmak- 
ing. Just as significant, teachers report iBrequent problems 
with obtaining adequate supplies and materials for teach- 
ing, inadequate space, and lack of equipment 

The reform efforts of the early 1980s did little to build 
teachers* trust that reform efforts are in their best inter- 
est The 1983 Jjgport of the National Commission on 
Excellence in jjSucation and subsequent reform reports 
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expressed their concern that "not enough academically 
able students are being attracted to teaching." These 
early reports called for higher entry standards, higher sal- 
aries, better working conditions, and new opportunities 
for advancement for teachers. State responses varied; typ- 
ically they raised salaries for beginning teachers, raised 
the standards for entry into the profession and improved 
teacher education. There were isolated, although well 
publicized eflforts, to introduce new incentive structures, 
such as merit pay and master teacher programs, but, by 
and large, woriqjlace issues were neglected. 

As a result of the mounting evidence that talented 
teachers were leaving the profession because of poor 
working conditions and inadequate salaries, policymakers 
have turned their attention to the improvement of teach- 
ing environments. "Restructuring schools" and "profes- 
sionalizing teaching" have replaced "raising standards" as 
the themes of the reform movement 

In 1986, the Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Economy issued a dramatic call for the creation of "a 
profession of well-educated teachers prepared to assume 
new powers and respoasibilitics to redesign schools for 
the future." The report recommended restructuring 
schools to provide more professional environments for 
teaching. This would free teachers to collectively deter- 
mine how best to meet the needs of their students and 
fulfill state and local goals, while holding them account- 
able for student progress. Not long after, the National 
Governors* Association issued Time forResultSy echoing 
these recommendations, citing better work environ- 
ments, higher salaries, more policy influence, and career 
ladders as needed reforms in teaching. Both reports 
argued that better working conditions would attract and 
hold better people and that teachers would be more 
cflfectivc if their conditions of work were changed. 

The recommendations in these reports and the prom- 
ising experiments they have stimulated respond to the 
desires of teachers for greater professionalism. However, 
they also depend upon a restructuring of the public 
schools that is likely to take time. The proposed changes 
also are likely to be coidy, e.g., smaller classes, more dis- 
cretionary time, and higher salaries; it is hard for teachers 
to believe that such reforms will come to pa^ in the 
iiate future. 
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In the plans to empower teachers and alter profes- 
sional standards, the ever>'day problems that frustrate 
teachers — shortages of materials, inadequate facilities, the 
abundance of paperwork, disrespectful students — get lit- 
tle comment. This report focuses on the realities of urban 
teaching that need immediate relief and that can be 
addressed as initial efforts within broader reform plans. 



Teacher Unions and Reform 
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Teacher unions also have been concerned with work 
reform in schools. Historically, they sought improved 
working conditions through collective bargaining with 
limited success. Their efforts have often been obstructed 
by limitations on the scope of bargaining. The distinction 
between policy, a prerogative of management, and work- 
ing conditions has proved to be difficult to make in edu- 
cation and has hampered efforts to solve workplace prob- 
lems through collective bargaining. 

Furthermore, teachers' unions followed the model of 
mdustrial unionism and, as a consequence, tended to 
emphasize those improvements that would materially 
benefit all members and also strengthen the role of the 
union. They opposed reforms that would diflerentiate 
among teachers or blur distinctions between employees 
and management 

However, the industrial union model of collective bar- 
gaining hasn't meshed well with professional needs and 
aspiratior ; of teachers. Adversarial bargaining led to the 
centralization of authority and policymaking and efforts 
by administrators to limit the discretion and autonomy of 
teachers. Concern over work rules competed with 
professional norms governing teacher behavior. There 
has been tension between teacher authority based on 
professional norms and standards of quality and the woik 
rules defined by employers and by bargaining agree- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, a revolution has been underway in man- 
agement-labor relations outside of education, based on 
the premise that an enterprise functions best if all stake- 
holders participate in decisions affecting their work. The 
Carnegie Forum called for similar changes in education 
to empower teachers. The "school team" model of staff 
organization and career ladder described in the Carnegie 
report are manifestly different from the industrial labor- 
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management model, and many feel tliat such reforms 
require new approaches to collective bargaining. 

Experiments in collaboration have appeared in large 
school districts such as Miami-Dade, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus^ Toledo, and Rochester and in smaller ones such as 
Hammond, Indiana and Sunnyside, Arizona. These experi- 
ments, while varying in their scope and in their specifics, 
are changing the roles and responsibilities of teachers 
and the way that decisions are made. And their visibility 
is changing the character of national debates about the 
reform of the professional environment. The initiative has 
shifted ^om state capitols to local policymakers and 
union leaders. 

There is still debate and ferment among union leaders 
about the meaning and durability of these reforms. Many 
see them as the flagships leading the way into a new era 
of collective bargaining; others remain skeptical and are 
concerned about the impact on their members. 

Furthermore, there also are reasons to doubt the pub- 
lic will be willing to bear the costs of all proposed 
changes. Some of the more expensive proposals may 
prove difficult to sustain or extend. Many union leaders 
still feel teachers are more concerned with "bread and 
butter" issues and may see reforms as mere distractions if 
their basic needs for better salaries and working condi- 
tions are not met. And not all teachers want the new 
roles and responsibilities. 

Nevertheless, teacher organizations are working with 
management to restructure schools, seeking ways to 
make them better and more effective woriqplaces. They 
are searching for ways to advance the profession, but 
always with the caveat that the strategies cannot under- 
mine the bargaining process itself. 

Urban Schools and the Conditions of Teaching 

The need to make schools more effective while being 
sensitive to bargaining implications is quite clear in urban 
schools. In almost every instance where evidence is avail- 
able, urban teachers have been found to work under con- 
ditions dramatically worse than teachers in general, 
caused in many instances by continuing fiscal crises. If 
anything, the financial base of urban schools has wors- 
ened during this period of reform. From 1981 to 1986, 
""gi'—il revenues to the 44 largest school districts 
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dropped by 20 percent. This change in support came at 
the same time as local tax bases and aid to cities in social 
services, transportation and revenue sharing were 
decreasing. Schools could not expect replacement reve* 
nucs iBrom local sources. Exacerbating this local resource 
problem were continuing inequities in state funding of 
local districts. 

These districts, because of their fiscal problems, are 
more likely to have aging school buildings and less likely 
to be well equipped for new technologies. They have 
more difficulty maintaining their schools. Class sizes are 
likely to be larger and textbooks older. 

Students in urban schools are poorer and more are "at 
risk." Fewer middle*income families remain in the city. 
More children come from single-parent families and live 
in neighborhoods where unemployment is high, and 
hope is not. And the achievement gap between inner-city 
students and more advantaged students remains high, 
despite recent gains by black and Hispanic youngsters. 
Further, the number of low-achieving youngsters and 
those in need of special services appears to be increasing. 

New demands for services, higher expectations for 
urban schools and a new philosophy of "doing more with 
less" have put urban school districts in a difficult place 
for implementing educational reforms and raising student 
achievement. Most have major initiatives underway: 
encouraging effective teaching; strengthening curriculum 
and management; designing alternate delivery systems for 
students needing and wanting specialized attention 
(including magnets, special academic or vocational pro- 
grams); expanding early childhood programs; expanding 
social support programs to keep students jfrom dropping 
out; and building partnerships with business. These pro- 
grams are helping urban districts improve their effective- 
ness, but they place greater burdens on an inadequate 
fiscal base and often are implemented at the expense of 
other equally valuable programs. 

Large urban schools also face a staffing problem that 
could undermine their efforts to improve. They are less 
able to attract qualified teachers than surrounding subur- 
ban schools, and their ratio of teaching vacancies was 
three times as high as other districts in 1983. With the 
aging of their teaching force and shortage of resources, 
O the recruitment problem puts a premium on retaining 
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effective teachers and providing them the support and 
assistance they need. Like other districts, laige urban 
schools find it difficult to recruit adequate numbers ol' 
minority teachers. Since 7 J percent of all black students 
and 50 percent of all Hispanic students attend urban 
schools, the lack of minority teachers makes it difficult to 
bridge the cultural differences. 

Recruiting better teachers is not an easily solved prob- 
lem. Urban districts suffer iBrom problems devastating to 
teacher morale: bureaucracies which stipulate teaching 
content and timing in order to build student achieve- 
ment, student discipline problems, a greater share of stu- 
dents with whom it is hard to achieve results, and poor 
physical working conditions. 

According to the Council of the Great City Schools 
report, only 39 percent of city teachers feel respected by 
socf^ty compared to 47 percent of all teachers. A full 47 
percent feel that parental and community support for the 
school in which they teach is only fair or poor. A recent 
survey of teachers by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching found that urban teachers face 
more problems in their daily work, have less authority 
and get less administrative support than other teachers. 

Working in Urban Schools was undertaken to develop 
better data on the conditions of teaching in urban areas. 
We were interested in examining the dynamics of the 
workplace and the conditions faced by teachers and taeir 
influence on teacher behavior and productivity. The sur- 
veys done in the past have little comparative data on 
urban schools and tell us little about how conditions in 
schools vary or why. Survey data do not reveal how 
teachers are affected by these conditions. 

We have suyed close to the description of the schools 
as reported by the school staff and as observed by the 
researchers. We examine the impact of these conditions, 
using both the teachers' descriptions and other district 
data. We have represented data graphically so tliat read- 
ers can get a sense of what the typical situation is in 
these 31 schools, with variations where they exist. 

The first ch^ter describes the physical shape of the 
buildings, including the condition of the buildings, space, 
maintenance and security. The second examines 
resources available and teacher workload. A third chapter 
">es the impact of student behavior. The fourth and 
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fifth chapters examine teacher influence, first in the class- 
room and then in other school decisionmaking. The sixth 
chapter, as well, examines teacher involvement with 
peers. Supervision, professional development and 
rcv^ards, all topics talked about as ways of investing in 
human resources, arc examined in the sixth chapter. 
Finally, we look at the impact of district policies and the 
overall effects of working conditions. 

This is a study of a sample of urban schools. Our find- 
ings do not represent any one particular urban school or 
district; they are drawn iBrom a varied group of schools in 
urban districts. They provide useful insiglits into the 
prospects of changing the quality of worklife for urban 
teachers. 
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2 I THE PHYSICAL CONDmONS: 
RED TAPE AND BEGGING 



What is it that impresses you ;is you enter a school? 
Is the building an inviting, pleasant place — ^witli 
life and interc^st, a home away from home, an environ- 
ment which stimulates excitement and encourages 
expression? Few would put the school building top on 
the list of essential ingredients for a quality education. 
But again, can we delight in learning when tlie surround- 
ings are drab and desolate? Aren't school buildings tlie 
physical expression of how a community cares for x(s 
young? 

Recent reports and news stories arc rife with descrip- 
tions of older school buildings in a "critic^ state of disre- 
pair,** maintenance deferred in order to shift funds to new 
programs. A 1987 report of the Council of tlie Great City 
Schools shows tliat 70 percent of tlie largest city schools 
are older than 25 years. Althougli older buildings often 
require more niainten;ince, only 3.5 percent of the 
ijnnuiil budget is spent on miiintenrmce in these 44 large 
districts, down from 6 percent four years ago. It is a 
steadily decreasing proportion of tlie school budget. 

In 1983, tlic backlog of school rc^prdr and renovation 
projects was estimated at $25 billion across the country, 
according to a study by tlie Council and two other 
n:uion;il orgiuiiyjitions. 'Hiese projects included major 
items such as plumbing, lic:iting and cooling systems, 
electrical wiring, roofing, and asbestos remov'al. This 
deferral of maintenance projects has continued. Accord- 
ing to the Council's 1987 report, 85 percent of the main- 
tenance funds are currently spent for **breakdown or 
emergenc>' maintenance," not routine or annual work. In 
one large urban district, for example, "the current main- 
tenance budget is enough to paint classrooms every 100 
yc*ars and to replace floor coverings once every 50 
ycmr {Education Week, 1987) 

Despite these commonly held views and reinforcing 
statistics, the findings from our 31 schools (Table 2:1 ) 
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TABLE 2:1 



OVORALL CONDITION OF BUILDINGS BY LEVEL OF 5 HOOI-S 








(N = 30 












Assessment of Condition of Building 








Adequate 




Adequate 




School Level 


Good 


to Good 


Adequate 


to Poor 


Poor 


Elementary 


1 


3 




3 


0 


(N=ll) 












Middle 




4 


3 


0 


2 


(N=10) 












Secondar>' 


I 


0 


4 


2 


3 


(N=10) 












Total 


3 


7 


11 


5 


5 
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space, maintenance and safety, teachers consider most 
buildings to be adequate. While physical conditions can 
vary significandy jfrom building to building even within a 
district, only three schools were considered by teachers 
to be in "good" condition. Ten schools were reported as 
less than adequate. These judgments tend to be conserva- 
tive. Teachers appeared to accept as normal, and there- 
fore adequate, conditions that were at best bleak and 
dreary. 

Teachers told us that physical conditions have direct 
positive and negative eifects on teacher morale, sense of 
personal safety, feelings of effectiveness in the classroom, 
and on the general learning environment. Building reno- 
vations in one district led to "a renewed sense of hope, of 
commitment, a belief that the district cared about what 
went on in that building,** according to teachers. In dilap- 
idated buildings in another district, the atmosphere was 
punctuated more by despair and frustration, with teach- 
ers reporting that leaking roofis, burned out lights, and 
broken toilets were the typical backdrop for teaching and 
learning. 

Furthermore, there was litde disagreement among 
administrators, teachers, and building representatives in 
all the schools as to the physical conditions of the 
schools and the nature of the problems encountered. 
Problems, when present, seemed fairly obvious to every- 
one. The grade level of the schools had no particular 
bearing on overall physical conditions. 

The location of the school, however, was significant In 
the three districts where inadequate facilities were 
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reported, each of the buildings was located in a low- 
income, inner-city neighborhood or downtown setting. 
These impoverished locations experienced problems of 
outsiders entering the building, vandalism, and unsafe 
parking lots. These schools were the only ones where 
safety was said to be an issue Some newer buildings 
were identified as inadequate; age of a building was less 
of a factor than a history of disrepair and neglect. 

The responses to questions about how the building 
was to work in— problems with the condition of the 
facility, adequaq- of space, quality of maintenance, and 
building safety—are shown in Tkble 2:2 according to 
level of school. 



TABLE 2:2 





PROBLEMS WITH BUILDINGS BY LEVEL OF SCHOOL 
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Safety 


EIcmcntar>' 
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(N=ll) 










Middle 
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(N=10) 










Secondary 
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Physical Conditions: Don't Renovate and Cut 
Maintenance 

According to administrators in a district with both ade- 
quate and inadequate buildings, a major fiscal crisis 
shelved a capital investment plan that would have refur- 
bished structures or built desperately needed new 
schools. Many buildings were over 50 years old. The 
building plan had to be curtailed and the maintenance 
budget drastically cut The area of the city with the old- 
est, most dilapidated buildings is predominantly black 
and Hispanic, This area also has the fiastest population 
growth in the city. In response to pleas, the distria reem- 
barked on a five-year capital investment plan, targeting 
many of the schools in this section of the city However, 
according to district administrators and teachers alike, 
the cutbacks have had a lasting impact on working condi- 
^nd educational quality. 
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In another district, physical conditions overall were 
fair to poor. For many years there was no regular or pre- 
ventive maintenance, just major repairs when something 
fell apart Eight years ago renox'ations covered major 
repairs, such as roof replacement, window replacement, 
and internal work in many buildings, but other buildings 
were left in bad condition. And now the district has lost 
the ability to generate monies for capital improvements. 
The maintenance program is bogged down in "too much 
red tape" complained many respondents, "and the only 
way principals can get maintenance done is through 
aggressive complaining." According to district officials, 
the money for repairs is sufficient, but getting repairs 
done is up to the principals. 




These voices reflect a common chord. In all schools, 
respondents said that principal leadership is vital to keep- 
ing up with the maintenance and repair in buildings. Suc- 
cess depends on whether the principal places a high 
priority on repairs and cleanliness. A real difference in a 
budding can depend on whether the principal has a role 
in hiring or selecting custodial staff. A union representa- 
tive claimed that "the head custodian is one of the most 
significant persons in the life of a school." 

Space 

Even if the school is new, well-built and maintained, 
professionals still need working space of their own. Yet, 
16 of 31 schools reported space problems, centered 
around the lack of classrooms — the effects of over-enroll- 
ment, reduced class size, and special education and reme- 
dial programs. Other common space problems described 
O , were the number of students compared to the size of the 
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room, the lack or quality of office space or teacher 
lounges, meeting space and common areas, and the lack 
of storage space. Table 2:3 identifies these space needs. 

Teachers don't talk about just needing classrooms. 
Their comments are in terms of specific teaching space 
needs. For example, especially at the elementary and 
middle school levels, teachers report needing rooms for 
special activities, meeting with parents, and remedial pro- 
grams. And they rcpoa that the teacher/student ratio is 
judged by the district-wide average, not by the size of the 
room. In other words, space is not matched to needs. 

In ten of these sixteen schools, there are teacher who 
do not have their own classrooms and "float" from room 
to room. Hoating often is coupled with no teacher office 
space, workrooms or any storage space. Teachers say 
they are reduced to wheeling their materials around' on 
carts from room to room. 



TABLE 2:3 

Space Needs As 

Cited By Teachers 

Percentage of Total 
Responses 
(N = 197) 



More Classrooms* 


20% 


Storage space 


18 


Larger Classrooms 


16 


Teacher Workspace/ 


13 


Offices 




Faculty Lounge 


12 


Meeting Space 


5 


More Space 


4 


Rcstrooms 


2 


Cafeteria/Auditorium 


1 


Dqjartmcntal Offices 


1 


Library 


1 


Phone Facilities 


1 


Other 


6 


• In 10 of 31 schools. 


some 



teachers had to share 
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"I Would Give Anything for a Classroom of My 
Own" 

None of the four schools assessed as good in terms of 
conditions was said to have space problems. The major 
problem cited among schools with space problems was 
the lack of classrooms. "I would do anything for a class- 
room of my own," said one teacher, "I now have science 
classes plus labs in four different rooms." The only dis- 
tria where classroom space was not a problem in any of 
the schools studied was experiencing district-wide 
undcr-enrollmenL 

According to teachers in one district, accommodating 
special education classes has reduced classroom space. 
The role of special education in the distria was 
expanded, but no arrangement was made to supply the 
space needed for classes of smaUer size. This led to a 
space squeeze, creating large class sizes in many build- 
ings, even at the elementary level. In some schools, stor- 
age space has been eliminated to provide needed expan- 
sion for other uses. As one elemenury teacher indicated, 
"closets are being used for classrooms. The ditto machine 
is in a women's restroom." Another added, "the special 
education cadre is off in an unsafe closet widi no ventila- 
^'"Qf^- windows, and exposed heating pipes." 



'The ditto machine is in 
a women's restroom/' 
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"1 Teach m a Storage Room" 

In a second district, teachers reported similar prob- 
lems. "I have classes in a small lounge," said one. "It*s 
windowless. It*s claustrophobic. People come in to use 
the restrooms and disrupt classes." The feeling among the 
teachers was that there were simply too many students 
and not enough of anything else. Teachers sharing class- 
rooms contended the arrangement kept them disorga- 
nized and unfocused throughout the day. Shifting fiom 
room to room increases the need for places to store 
books and materials, but these also are lacking. "I teach in 
a storage room," explained one teacher. "IVe asked for 
years for a place to store textbooks." The teachers' 
lounge v/as so small that teachers ate outside the school 
or in their classrooms. "That is a lost opportunity for 
informal teacher interaction and coUegiality," observed a 
school principal. 

Even in schools where there were enough classrooms 
because of under-enrollment, tiiere were problenis 
because space was underutilized. Classrooms sat empty, 
rather than being assigned to teachers as office, work- 
room, or lounge space. Respondents felt that this dis- 
played an insensitivity to teachers' daily needs. Teachers 
worked in isolation in their classrooms. Interaction with 
other teachers was effectively cut off. 



Maintenance 

Respondents reported some type of maintenance prob- 
lems in 20 of the 31 schools. Major maintenance issues 
identified we^e: 

• Oaily cleanliness 

• Inadequate custodial staffs 

• Neglect of needed repairs 

• The lengthy process of repair work 

The major complaint was about unnecessarily compli- 
cated repair requisition orders that had to be processed 
through the central district office wiiere response was 
very slow. On the other hand, aggressive principal leader- 
ship was often found to counter problems of "red-tape" at 
the building level. Said one respondent, "Custodians are 
restricted by union work rules and regulations. For exam- 
ple, school custodians can't screw a bolt in the door 
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unless the>' call central administration. It's a lengthy and 
bureaucratic process. As a result, wc never get anything 
repaired" Minor problems neglected because of "red- 
tape" eventually turned into major problems, symptom- 
atic of overall building decline. Generally, there was the 
perception that maintenance personnel have been 
reduced over the years, and their job descriptions 
increasingly specialized 



"It Took Hours of Begging to Get it Fixed" 

"I had a broken clock in my classroom for five months. 
It took hours of begging, pleading, and writing invoices 
to get it fixed That was time and energy that could have 
been used for instruction." 

Other respondents felt slow repair times showed that 
the district didn't care about their building. "The central 
ofiicc wants to abandon this building and doesn't want to 
put money into it," said one principal. "Wc have constant 
breakdowns of the electrical, plumbing, heating systems. 
Bells do not work properly. It takes forever to get any- 
thing repaired This building used to be inunaculate, now 
it's so filthy I have to wash my hands every period" As a 
result, administrators and staff continually pestered the 
custodial staff. This led to "a constant badgering of people 
which is negative and counter-productive," said the prin- 
dpal. 

In one school, all those interviewed were in absolute 
agreement about the signs of decay. The grounds were 
unkept, the building in disrepair, the hallways littered and 
"dangerous." Windows often were broken and remained 
SO; hallways were dark firom bumcd-out light bulbs. 
Respondents claimed there was no maintenance to speak 
of and not enough custodians or supplies to keep the 
building clean. 

Said one teacher union representative, "Teachers feel 
powerless to change the physical conditions. The chief 
administrator could play a greater role in decision- 
making with regard to this." The building's operating 
budget did not begin to cover even daily maintenance 
exjienses. The principal was buying toilet paper for the 
school jQrom his paycheck. District administrators con- 
firmed that morale in the school was extremely low and 
' le building should be condemned 
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"We Make Do With What We Have" 

When maintenance problems extended to daily clean- 
liness, it greatly affected teacher morale. Many schools 
have experienced steady cutbacks in custodial stalF and 
cleaning supply budgets. This was countered in one 
building where the principal embarked on a crusade to 
keep the building clean. The principal's first priority was 
to upgrade the custodial staflf by paying personal atten- 
tion to hiring energetic people. In this building, custodi- 
ans were cleaning in the hail every period. The pride 
they showed in the building was obvious. 

Building pride extended to the students, as well The 
'We have made it a adults worked to maintain high expectations for students 

cooperative effi>rt/' building, and the students responded. "Teach- 

ers, custodial staj0f, and principal have reinforced the idea 
of keeping a good, clean school," said one respondent. 
"We have made it a cooperative eflfort" 





Safety 

Although building safety has been reported to be a 
concern of teachers, safety and security problems were 
reported in only 8 of the 31 schools, all of which were in 
inner-city, low-income neighborhoods or downtown. 
Safety was a problem in only three of the secondary 
schools. Most teachers did not report being fearful about 
going to work, although some were cautious about com- 
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ing too soon or staying too late. Some noted the need for 
better lighting and monitoring of parking lots. Otliers 
complained that building security needed to be stepped 
up to keep out non-students. 

Teachers ir. one building finally raised enough money 
together for new lighting in the parking lot which 
seemed to decrease the problems. In another school, 
teachers pooled funds to pay for a security guard to mon- 
itor the parking lot. 

A problem in some buildings was theft, usuaUy break- 
ins after school hours. "Everyone has keys,** one respon- 
dent said, "including custodians who have been fired." 
"You cannot leave valuables in the building,** said another. 
"The master keys were stolen, but the locks have not 
been changed." 

The biggest problems did not seem to be caused by 
students but by outsiders. Building security was a factor 
in ail the schools reporting safety problems because too 
many outsiders had access, especially in buildings located 
in unsafe neighborhoods. Non-students came into the 
building during school hours to steal equipment and sup- 
plies. Respondents cited too many unguarded entrances 
and not enough security staff to patrol the building. "We 
have funding for a security officer four days a week, 
which is not sufficient," an administrator said. '*We need 
at least two full-time officers in order to monitor halls." 
One secondary school had 40 entrances and exits to the 
building, "an impossible situation to monitor" 

One teacher summed up the concerns of others: "I 
don't feel afraid," she said, "but IVe had to develop cop- 
ing strategies so my teaching job won't turn into a night- 
mare. The problem will come when my coping strategies 
absorb energy that I could expend on my students." 

SUMMARY 

In summary, the study determined that the physical 
condition of buildings was: 

• Not dependent on grade level of school 

• Not dependent on age of building 

• Dependent on the condition of the neighborhood 
surrounding the school 

• Dq>endent on the role of district policy 
^^-^pendent on principal leadership 
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• Dqxindcnt on timely renovation and regular and 
preventive maintenance 

There were serious facilities problems in about one- 
third of the schools. The most common problems were 
poor maintenance, lack of space, and feilure to make 
major repairs. Good buildings were clean, safe, well- 
maintained, with adequate classrooms and common areas 
for teachers and students. Tkble 2:4 describes the charac- 
teristics of good and poor buildings. 



TABLE 2:4 



CHARACTERISTICS OF "GOOD" AND "POOR" BUILDINGS 



Facility 



Space 



Maintenance 



Safety 



Good Recent major renovations Ample, large classrooms No repair problems 

New furnishings Teacher workspace Emphasis on clcanhness 

Weil maintained building Team offices Sufficient custodial staff 

Efficient coolin^eating Adequate storage space Adequate cleaning supplies 
system Rcnowted facult>' lounge No delay on repairs 

Pride in building 



Monitor building closely 
Adequate sccurit>' staff 
Secured parking area 



Poor Windows broken 
lights burned out 
Long term decline, 
neglect 
Poor design 



Not enough classrooms, 

teachers "float** 

No offices or teacher 

workrooms 

No storage space 



Major repair problems Access of building 

Shortages of cleaning supplies Inadequate sccurit>' staff 
Custodial staff cutbacks Vandalism 
Lengthy process for repairs Unsafe neighborhood 



Shoddy construction Small classrooms 
Major repair problems Overcrowding 
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Are there adequate staff, . 
materials and equipment to 
meet the needs of students? 






'''Many teachers buy their 
own supplies because they are 
so demoralized by begging and 
pleading for materials. 
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RESOURCES AND TEACHER WORKLOAD: 
BUILDING A HOUSE WITH NO NAILS 



Teachers often spend hours trying to locate the ma- 
terials they need. When basic school resources, such 
as textbooks, supplementary materials, audio-visual 
equipment, and support staff are lacking, tcnichers' ener- 
gies ?re drained away torn students into activities akin to 
foraging. If their efforts foil, teachers purchase materials 
themselves, but often tlie end result is to limit classroom 
activities and undercut expectations for success. 

And if their workload is increased, tlirougli larger class 
sizes, additional paperwork, or non-instructional respon- 
sibilities, energy again is diverted away from tlie class- 
room into related but incidenUl pursuits. Often class- 
room effectiveness boUs down to physical stamina and 
endurance. 

Taken togetlier, teaching resources and workload can 
make or break effective teaching. Yet, a 1986 survey of 
California teachers concluded tliat teachers operate daily 
with insufficient textbooks, materials, and equipment to 
caro' out their teaching tasks. A second report, under- 
taken by the American Federation of Teachers, entitled 
Schools as a Workplace, argued that school systems need 
to improve resource allocation, standards for equipment 
and supplies, and availability of materials in order to alle- 
viate stress. Pressures cited were long houi^, too much 
papci-work, large classes and no planning time. 

These two dimensions of working conditions, tlien, are 
very closely interwoven and interdependent. Lack of 
resources increases the teacher's workload. A heavy 
workload makes it difficult for the teacher to effectively 
use even those resources that are available. 



The Common Picture: "We Don't Have the 
Resources To Do the Job 

In 25 of the 51 schools, resources— materials, staff, and 
equipment— were rated as less than adequate. Nineteen 
n^hnsc schools were reported as definitely ''inadequate ** 

iSJc vas 
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In only six schools did teachers and administralors find 
their overall rc*sourccs **adc*quaic'' or *'adc*quate to good." 
None of the schools were perceived as having a *'good" 
resource situation. Tlicre were no marked differences of 
opinion between tc-achers and administrators about tlie 
adequacy of resources. Most administrators frankly admit- 
tcxl clironic and cxaspcniting resource inadequacies. 
Table 3:1 summarizes the responses of teachers and 
administrators to the resource situation in their schools. 
Table 3:2 goes one step furtlier to show tlie number and 
level of schools willi resource problems of stafiing, mate- 
rials, or equipment. 



TABLE 3:1 



ADHQUACY OF ALL RESOURCES BY IJiVEL OF SCHOOL 






(N 


= 31) 








Assessment of Adequacy of Resources 






Adequate 




Adequate 




Sdiool Level Good 


to Good 


Adequate 


to Inadequate 


Inadequate 


Elcnicntar)' 0 


1 


2 


1 


7 


(N « 11) 










Middle 0 


0 


2 


3 


5 


(N = 10) 






2 




Sccondar>* 0 


0 


1 


7 


(N a 10) 










Total 0 


1 


5 


6 


19 



TABLE 3;2 





PROBLEMS WITH RESOURCES BY LEVEL OF SCHOOL 








(N = 31) 








Problem Areas 




School Level 


Staff 


Materials 


Equipment 


Elcmcntar)' 


10 


7 


7 


(N = 11) 








Middle 


10 


6 


4 


(N = 10) 






4 


Sccondar)' 


7 


7 


(N = 10) 








Total 


27 


20 


15 



staffing: "Thesf Kids Need Special Help to 
Meet Their Needs" 



There was virtual unanimity across all the schools 
about the need for more staff. Of the 31 schools, 27 iden- 



tificd insufficient staflfas a problem area. Repeatedly, 
tcachr ^ and administrators cited the need for counsel- 
ors, specialists, social workers, security staflf, custodial 
staff, and more teachers. But most of tlie needs cited, 
surprisingly, were not for more regular classroom tench* 
crs. More often than not, teachers requested support staff, 
such as counselors, nurses, social workers, security sttOf, 
and aides. The primary need was to have services and 
personnel to deal wiili students' academic and emotional 
problems and with discipline, especially because of ilie 
large class sizes. 

Almost every school lacked support stiff, such as social 
workers, counselors, and nurses. Many felt that support 
stiff would provide more of an immediate benefit than 
adding more teachers. "It would take a lot of tlie pressure 
off of us," said one teacher. Teachers linked tlie need for 
support staff witli tlie complex needs of tlie student pop^ 
ulation. In many schools, the majority of students needed 
specialized attention. Counselors were needed to refer 
families to appropriate agencies tiiat could help tliem. 
Many children needed support jfroni other adults tliat 
tlicy Cidn't have at home. Many students were from low- 
income, single-parent families, who came to school witli 
many more additional problems to classroom learning. 
**We are just able to deal witli crisis intervention; tliere's 
no time for prevention and no time for follow ilirougli," 
said one teacher Teachers often found tlieniselves cauglit 
up in students* personal problems to tlic extent tliat on 
some days tliey played more tlie role of the social worker 
or counselor, less the role of instructor 

"Our school counselors don't have time to counsel stu- 
dents,** one teacher said. "Tlicy spend 99 percent of tlieir 
time on administrative tasks and responsibilities." Accord- 
ing to one principal in an elementiry scliool, "We need a 
full-time social worker and counselor We are now using 
part-time, retired junior high school counselors. We need 
a counselor three to five days a week instead of just one 
day We need an assistant principal in the building or a 
quasi-administrative assistant to help." Many elementary 
schools were run by one overworked administrator, and 
even teachers pointed out the need for an assistant prin* 
cipal. 



Teachers often found 
themselves caught up in 
students' personal 
problen^s to the extettt 
that on some days they 
played more the role of 
the social worker or 
counselor, less the role 
of ifistructor. 



"We need a social worker and a counselor to assist 
'ren with behavioral problems," said a teacher. "We 
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TABLE 3:3 

Staff Needs as Cited by 

Teachers 

Percentage of Total 
Responses 
(N = 4/2) 



Couasetors 


17% 


Teachers 


12 


Teacher Aides 


10 


Social Workers 


9 


Clerical Support 


8 


Substitutes 


8 


Security 


6 


Maintenance 


6 


Nurse 


6 


Psychologist 


4 


Special Education 


4 


Administrative 


2 


Other 


8 



"Special program staff 
have to substitute on a 
regular basis which 
lessens the quality of 
our programs. " 
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need aides because of the large classes." In another build- 
ing: "We need more counselors; the ratio is 1:400. We 
only have two clerks to handle attendance, school 
finances, and the ( ffice. So we're stretching it.'* 

Counselor ratios at the secondary level were too high 
(ranging iGrom 3:700 to 1:500, with most being 1:400 to 
1:450), and few counselors or other support personnel 
existed at the elementary level. 

The need for more classroom teachers usually was 
mentioned in the context of reducing class size. Or in the 
case of middle schools, more specialized teachers were 
needed to teach science, music, and physical education 
to offer a more balanced and diverse curriculum. Other 
stafling needs commonly repeated were for more custo- 
dians, security guards, and substitutes. 

"Three or four years ago, we had a much more exten- 
sive curriculum for our students," said one administrator. 
"Due to finances, we keep losing faculty. We should be 
offering oth;^r classes." A teacher echoed the complaint: 
"We need additional staff for major academic subjects — 
language arts, science, math, social studies. Teachers are 
trying to leach across subjects. There is not enough staflf 
to teach classes the way the building is designed. We're 
forced to teach closed-class subjects within an open-plan 
building." 

In some schools, finding qualified substitutes was a 
major problem. As one teacher remarked, "Special pro- 
gram staflf have to substitute on a regular basis which 
lessens the quality of our programs." One district permit- 
ted one full-time substitute for the building and gave dis- 
cretionary money for substitutes; if none were available, 
then a class was divided into thirds and teachers paid 
one-third of the daily substitute salary. Lacking substi- 
tutes, teachers were asked to cover classes during their 
group period or to take additional students into already 
crowded classes. 

Said a respondent jfrom another school: "The class size 
is outrageous, totally out of liand. I had to substitute 2? 
times this year for odier teachers at S? per hour. Lots of 
teachers show up late." And at another school: "This 
school needs more substioite teachers. Every school has 
two school-based substitutes but often have five or six 
teachers absent." 
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Materials: "Part of Every Paycheck Goes 
Toward Buying Supplies" 

With only six schools indicating th;it resources were 
adequate, teachers and administrators in the other 
schools expressed over and over the need for more 
materials. They reported shortages of everything iBrom 
textbooks to toilet paper. For example, one teacher com- 
plained that "classes need desks and blackboards. I finally 
bought two small blackboards and pounded them into 
the walJ." This example was echoed by many who said 
prindp s and teachers have to make purchases iBrom 
their own pockets. In one district, respondents reported 
that supplemental materials, dictionaries, reading kits, and 
science equipment were not available in five of the six 
schools studied One high school teacher lamented, "I 
have three classes without textbooks. We are not allowed 
lab workbooks." 

In some schools, teachers don't even have the most 
basic materials— paper, pencils, textbooks, reading kits, 
ditto fluid — ^for teaching. At the same time, they face 
large class sizes and no resource assistance. Teachers 
often must beg or borrow resources firom others or 
spend their own paychecks on supplies. 

Some schools ration paper or keep it locked up, which 
further demoralizes teachers. The process for distributing 
supplies is experienced as demeaning and unprofessional, 
"We have to ask the secretary for everything— paper, 
pencils, crayons," said one teacher. "Most of the time, I 
buy my own supplies because I don't want to go through 
the secretary. The supply closet is her kingdom and she is 
very protective about it" Said a second teacher, "We get 
a small package of chalk with eight sticks; ditto paper has 
to be purchased out-of-pocket or borrowed torn j&iends 
at other schools. Workbooks are not even one per stu- 
dent" 

"For the last four years," said another, "I have had to 
buy ditto masters and paper firom my own pocket The 
amount of supplies is dismal. There is no lab equipment 
for science and persistent shortages every year with text- 
books." A fourth teacher responded: "There are not 
enough reading books for the students. No reading kits, 
tape recorders, woridx)oks, or other supplemental. We 
have shortages of paper." And a fifth teacher com- 
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"I finally bought two 
small blackboards and 
pounded Ujem into the 
wall" 
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mentcd: "I just bought a case of ditto paper out of my 
own salary." 

TTie hck of supplies directly affects teacher attitudes. 
Typical of the comments: "Many teachers bay their own 
supplies because they are so demoralized by begging and 
pleading for materials." In most schools, there was a 
"rationing atmosphere" about basic supplies, summed up 
well by the teacher who said, "It's like they want us to 
build a house but not use any nails." 

Equipment: "We Have to Sneak to Use the 
Xerox Machine" 

In 15 of the 31 schools, there was limited availability 
or access to such equipment as computers, copiers, tele- 
phones, and AV equipment Both quantity and quality of 
equipment were concerns. 

The copy machine was a prized piece of equipment in 
almost every school, and it was a major item of conten- 
tion. Because textbooks were not readily available in all 
schools and supplemental materials limited, the ability to 
quickly duplicate materials was prized and considered 
essential by many teachers. As one teacher said, "We only 
have one copier. The lines are long, and teachers wait a 
long time," Or, an elementary principal said, "We only 
have one copier that 65 people must use. Our budget 
does not allow us to purchase or even rent one, so ours 
is broken down a lot It's frustrating for teachers." In 
other schools, teacher use of copy machines was limited 
or not allowed because maintenance and paper were too 
costly for constant use, v.'hich caused resentment among 
staflf. From another building: "We have to sneak to use the 
Xerox machine. They told us they bought it for tiie 
teachers, but now we're not allowed to use it" 

Even respondents with fairly ready access to a copy 
machine complained that it always seemed to be broken 
and that there wa§ no money to fix it. Teachers OuCn arc 
forced to fall back on the hand-cranked mimeo machines. 
"I would love to use the copiei instead of a messy ditto 
machine," one teacher said. "I know it is a litde thing but 
it would help so much." 

In most schools AV equipment was available but very 
limited. In several of the high schools, AV equipment had 
been stolen aiid not replaced. In other schools, equip- 
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In several of the high 
schools, AVequipmetU 
had been stolen and not 
replaced. 
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ment stayed in disrepair due to lack of funding. One 
teacher referred to the "hand-me-down" equipment in his 
building. 

In a diflferent school, a teacher responded: "The equip- 
ment is accessible but we need more of it, especially a 
telephone for the teachers. Teachers have requested an 
additional telephone, even if it's a pay telephone, but 
requests have been turned down." Lack of access to a 
telephone was decried by teachers in many other 
schools, where they often had to share an office phone or 
go out of the building to find a pay phone. 

Concerning access and availability of computers for 
use by teachers, one teacher expressed it best: "Comput- 
ers? We don't even have typewriters to type our tests." 
Easy access to computers was an anomaly in most of the 
schools. If computers were available, they were in com- 
puter labs or had to be shared by several teachers. There 
were extremes In one district the only computers were 
in the library or computer lab, but teachers didn't have 
access. In a second district, computers were more abur-- 
dant, and teachers had to share, but could use them. But 
even the availability of computers was a problem. One 
teacher said that computers w^re in storage because the 
principal couldn't decide who would get them. 



TABLE 3:4 

Typical Equipment 

Needs as Identified by 

Teachers 

(N = 260) 

Copiers 28% 

Telephones 20 

Computers 16 

Auoio Visual Equipment 13 

Typewriters 1 1 

VCR 4 

Repair Old Equipment 3 

Other 5 



Distribution of Resources 



In four of the five dictricis, respondents agreed that 
although resources were limited, they were distributed 
fairly within the district. In one district, the distribution 
of resources was equitable in that it was based on a stu- 
dent formula. But some schools had a larger base of 
resources to begin with than other schools, and the for- 
mula ignored those inequities. 

Some schools have found ways to supplement existing 
resources. This was done mainly through fundraisers or 
involving parents. Sonic ^chooi^> arc abic to lake advan- 
tage of these alternatives, and some are not. "District dis- 
tiibution doesn't take into account that some schools 
have more affluent student populations and are able to 
do fundraising. There is no parental fundraising in this 
school," said a teacher. "There is equal distribution of 
funds from the distria," said a teacher from a different 
building, "but spending is different because some schools 
^^r^ 1 good FIA, parents give money, and there are busi- 
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''District distribution 
doesn't take into 
^'^rount that some 
schools have more 
affluent student 
populations and are 
able to do fundraising.' 
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ness partnerships. Affluent parents have more access to 
downtown and inroads to getting resources. Area super- 
intendents try to get more for certain schools.** 

Active principal leadership was credited with acquiring 
additional resources for some schools. In one district, 
administrators clainied that secondary magnet schools 
Q received more materials than the other schools because 
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they took on subsidized pilot programs. The principal of 
another school observed: "Comprehensive schools are 
treated as second-class citizens." 

Principal leadership also seemed to be the ke>' to 
building parental support, developing business partner- 
ships, and dealing with area superintendents and other 
district administrators to get additional resources. The 
district administrators agreed that principals play a large 
role in whether a school experiences shortages or has 
enough supplies for the year. 



. . .principals play a 
large role in whether a 
school experiences 
shortages or has 
enough supplies for the 
year 



Workload 

Class sizes of 25 students or more were reported by 
respouuents in 20 of the 31 schools, 19 of which were 
marked by shortages of materials, stafiin?* needs, and lim- 
ited access to equipment Moderate ciajK, sizes, 20-25 stu- 
dents, were found in 1 1 schools. None of the schools had 
average class sizes below 20 students. Within each 
school, individual respondents reported exceptions to 
the average class size. The exceptions were either special 
education classes or small advanced placement classes at 
the secondary level. 

In general, there was consensus across all 31 schools 
that contract agreements on class size were adhered to 
"as closely as possible." When there were deviations, they 
usually were affirmed by the teachers. In several schools, 
however, this apparent good will and trust was compli- 
cated by other feeling$: "When there is some deviation 
with the contract, we agree to sign a waiver," said one 
teacher. "There's some implicit pressure because you 
could be transferred to another place if you don't agree 
to pick up an extra class." 



Class Size and Out of School Time 

"Five full periods a day and 150 students is too much," 
one teacher said. "Plus, I teach a full range of English 
courses. We should reduce the teaching load to three 
periods a day. All teachers should be given a counseling 
period, something to allow one-on-one work with stu- 
dents. Teachers should not have to teach different levels, 
not three to four different preparations." 

Additionally, the majority of teachers across all schools 
gtiftiated their lime outside the classroom on prepara- 
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TABLE 3:5 



TYPICAL WORKLOAD 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Average Class Size: 
No. of Preparations: 
School Day: 
Instructional Hours 
Outside of School: 

Non-instructional Duties: 



25 - 30 Students 

4 - 5 per day 

6 hours, 45 minutes 

10-17 hours per week 

No Reported Duties 
Monitor Luncliroom 
Bus Duty 
Before School 
All Other 



(23%) 
(20%) 
(12%) 
( 7%) 
(38%) 



TYPICAL WORKLOAD 
FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Average Class Size: 
Total No. of Students: 
No. of Preparations: 
School Day: 
Instructional Hours 
Outside of School: 

Non'instructional Duties: 



25 - 30 Students 
135 Students 
2 - 3 per day 
6 hours, 45 minutes 

8-10 hours per week 

Monitor Halls 
No Reported Duties 
Monitor Lunchroom 
Bus Duties 
Another 



(23%) 
(20%) 
(13%) 
( 8%) 
(66%) 



TYPICAL WORKLOAD 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Average Class Size: 
Total No. of Students: 
No. of Preparations; 
School Day: 
Instructional Hours 
Outside of School: 

Non -instructional Duties: 



25 - 30 Students 
125 Students 
2 - 3 per day 
7 hours 

13-21 hours per week 

Monitor Halls 
No Reported Duties 
Monitor Study Hall 
Monitor Lunchroom 
All other 



(32%) 
(17%) 
(15%) 
(15%) 
(21%) 



tion, grading papers and paperwork during a typical week 
to total at least eight hours, with many teachers reporting 
up to 15-20 hours. Teachers in only one school reported 
three to five hours weekly These hours were in addition 
to the school day, which varied Ifrom 6 hours and 15 
minutes for elementary teachers in two of the districts to 
Q 7 hours and 30 minutes for high school teachers. 



Some individual teachers spent anywhere jfrom 20-35 
extra hours on their work, per week. One principal pro- 
vided an explanation for this situation. 'There are prob- 
lems in getting people to take on extra tasks — ^we have to 
overwork the few wlio are willing," he said. "The youn- 
ger people will do it Bat i* has been getting harder to 
find people to do it" 

However, there was a difference between teacher esti- 
mates of time spent out of class and those provided by 
administrators and department chairs. Teachers almost 
invariably rated their amount of out of classroom eflfort as 
high, over 10 hours weekly. Administrators and depart- 
ment chairs rated teacher efforts as moderate, sbc to 10 
hours. 

In 24 of the 31 S'Zhools, teachers were assigned duties 
for which there was no compensation, including hall 
monitoring, lunch duty, bus supervision, and study hall. 

Only one elementary school claimed no assigned 
duties. In general, regular elementary classsroom teach- 
ers did not have an assigned duty, such as lunch or hall 
supervision. In some secondary schools, teachers were 
given an "administrative assignment" by contract 
Because this responsibility was negotiated by the bargain- 
ing unit, the assignment did not appear to be a strong 
point of contention. Middle school teachers did not have 
assignments because of their team planning periods. Sev- 
eral secondary teachers indicated their desire to have 
more "constructive" duties — to use their time iJid exper- 
tise to better ends than those of monitoring study halls or 
office phones. Compensation was not an issue because 
the assignments were negotiated into the contract 

In a second district, teachers had non-instructional 
duties which were described in the contract and for 
wiiich they received no extra compensation. The types 
of duties were typical of other districts — monitoring bus 
loading, playground, hall, and cafeteria duty. At one mid- 
dle school, for example, teachers took on administrative 
duties such as handling truancies and counseling tardy 
students. In one elementary school, teachers were 
assigned to clean up the faculty lounge. 

Changes in Workload 

Respondents in ail schools reported a desire to change 
"g^ — of the teachers' responsibilities. Reducing class size 



"There are problems in 
getting people to take 
on extra tasks — we have 
to overwork the few who 
are tvilling." 
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would cut teachers* 
workload in half 
regarding the number 
of students per day they 
teach, but I would 
monitor much more 
closely what they do" 



was cited frequently as a needed change, as were time 
allocations. Teachers expressed a desire to spend more 
time planning and less on paperwork. They also wanted 
more accountability — ^from the central office, parents and 
students. There was a strong sense that parents needed to 
be more involved and that outreach eflforts should be 
expanded. 

One principal commented: "I would cut teachers* 
workload in half reading the number of students per 
day they teach, but I would monitor much more closely 
what they do. Smaller classes should irican diflferent 
teaching methods." 

Most administrators, building representatives, and 
department chairs would like to see teacher responsibili- 
ties changed. The most frequently expressed desire was 
for streamlining paperwork and reducing non-instruc- 
tional duties so teachers could have more time with their 
students. 



Summary 

Resources were a problem throughout the schools we 
studied. In 25 of the schools, resources were rated as less 
than adequate and none of the schools was rated good. 
Schools needed additional staff, basic materials and equip- 
ment In most instances, teachers were concerned about 
additional counseling and support staff, not additional 
teachers. The lack of counselors, social workers, even 
aJnoinistrative personnel in eiementary schools, made 
dealing with student's problems a difficulty. There were 
shortages of all materials and supplies from textbooks to 
toilet paper. Rationing was in effect in many schools. 
Copy machines were limited and a bone of contention, 
and telephones often not available. 

These factors created a crippling combination in terms 
of teacher effectiveness and morale. As one principal said, 
"Our effectiveness varies from day to day; from totaJ frus- 
tration to seeing bright spoi5. All of us in this building are 
pretty stressed out V/e don't have the resources to do 
the job satisfectorily. When we have the resources, we 
can do it** 

In addition to insufficient materials, scarce equipment, 
and inadequate staff, teachers in these schools were fiaced 
with large classes and unending time demands with no 
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comi>ensation. They prq^are for larger classes without 
enough textbooks or easy access to copiers to produce 
instructional materials. Because resources are limited, 
administrators are forced as their only option to ask more 
of dedicated teachers. But administrators are put at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage when neither compensation or time 
can be offered, nor additional materials and resources 
provided to perform professionally. 
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^— the characteristics or 
Jaehayior of students affect 
your work as a teacher? 



" You go home tired most 
days. Somelimes you feel like the 
gestapo— you have to repeat a 
lot, can't back dowa have to 
establish authority . . . There 
seems to be a conflict between 
the values of the home and 
those of the school, 



THE STUDENTS: A CLASH OF CULTURES 



The attitudes and behavior of students play a major 
role in defining school working conditions and signif- 
icantly afifect teacher attitudes and work performance. 
Teachers' sense of confidence, or lack of it, depends on 
their ability to help students learn. In survey after survey 
teachers have identified student discipline as their num- 
ber one concern. Student cooperation and teachers' abili- 
ties to direct the activity of their students are prerequi- 
sites to learning. In addition, most of a teacher's day is 
spent with students; if they are rude, noisy, or diffiailt to 
control, the teacher's wcrk is jBrustrating and cxhausring. 
Conversely, if students are cooperative and pleasant, and 
especially if they respond to the work with enthusiasm, 
teachers find their work rewarding and are motivated to 
do more for their students. 

The Data 

For the lEL study, then, the effect of student behavior 
on teachers was an important area to be explored espe- 
cially since the socio economic characteristics of the stu- 
dent bodies in the 31 i^chools varied. The number of ele- 
mentary students eligibJc for tee lunch in the schools 
ranged from 24 percent to 82 percent, with a median of 
45 percent In the middle schools, this indicator varied 
from 19 percent to 90 percent with a median of 59 per- 
cent Tor the high schools, the number ranged from 13 
percent to 74 percent, with a median of 38 percent 

The proportions of minority students also varied 
widely, from 32 percent minority to 100 percent in the 
elementary schools; 43 percent to 99 percent in the mid- 
dle schools; and 46 percent to 100 percenc in the high 
schools. The respective medians were 74 percent, 82 
percent, and 67 percent In general, this sample of urban 
schools served students who were predominantly black 
and Hispanic and likely to be poor. 

Teachers Perceptions of their Students 

For the most part, teachers' responses dcscnhsd the 
Q tive effects their students had on their v^otL aq>eri- 
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cncc in the schools. A minority mentioned positive 
effects such as *'enjoying the students,** "getting satisfac- 
tion from woridng with them,** or "tlie students ere 
happy to be in school." Most of the positive comments 
were from teachers working with elementary students. 

Positive relationships with students have a positive 
cflfect on teachers as these comments indicate: 

I find that when I have students who are entl'iu- 
siastic, I become enthusiastic too. Ttvs is a normal 
bunch of kids. There are some awfully gooH kids and 
others who aren't so good. They can achieve as well 
as others. 

Many kids in this neighborhood lack motivation, 
but some blossom and it is rewarding when it hap- 
pens. 

I feel very good about the children I tc*ach. I thor- 
oughly enjoy my job because I see positive results 
and growdi. 

Many teachers wanted more positive relations with 
their students but indicated that large class sizes, busing 
policies that created long distances between home and 
school, lack of time for individual work, lack of student 
participation in extracurricular activities, and coping with 
some students who were disciplinary problems were 
obstacles to working effectively witli students. 

Problems with Students 

Table 4:1 presenis the concerns expressed most fre- 
quently by teachers about their students. The dominant 
issue was poor student di5cipline; it was a serious prob- 
lem to the staflEs in 24 of the 31 schools and in all five 
districts. Other frequently mentioned concerns were 
negative student attitudes toward school, p^-or student 
attendance, low student motivation, conflict) between 
schooling and the cultural background of student fami- 
lies, and lack of parental support. Questions of student 
ability, academic performance, and mobility were seldom 
raised by the respondents, although mobility was men- 
tioned as a significant issue in several schools. 

Table 4:2 displays the frequency with which common 
student problems were mentioned by respondents in the 
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TABLE 4:1 



TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OFSITJDENT PROBLEMS 
BY DISTRICT AND BY LEVEL OF SCHOOL 







Level of School 




District 


Elcfncntary 


Middle 


High Schools 


A 


liflC/*ff nl in #■ 
L/Idvl|)IlllC 

AdcnJancc 
Mobility 

Cultural background 


Discipline 
Attendance 
I*arent support 
Motivation 


Discipline 
Attendance 
Cultural background 
Parent support 


B 


I^ircnt support 
Discipline 
Attendance 
Motivation 


Discipline 
Attendance 
Ihirent support 
Motivation 


nicrinlinc 

Attendance 
Motivation 
Student attitudes 


C 


Discipline 
Parent support 
Attendance 
Cultural background 


Discipline 
Attendance 
Parent support 
Student attitudes 


Discipline 
Student attitMdc5 
Attendance 
Motivation 


D 


I^irent support 
Attendance 
Mobility 
Discipline 


Discipline 
Motivation 
Parent support 
Student attitudes 


Discipline 
Attendance 
Motix'ation 
Student attitudes 



Parent support Discipline Student attitudes 
Discipline Attendance Discipline 
Cultural background Motivation Attendxnce 
Attendance Pafen; support Motivation 



five districts. Discipline was seen as serious by most 
respondents in all five districts. Perceptions of problems 
with attendance, student attitudes, aiiu parent support 
varied across tlie districts. The poorest districts and tliosc 
experiencing cxteasive busing seemed to suffer most 
from tlicse problems. Understanding tlie dimensions and 
causes of these issues lies beyond the scope of this study, 
but these factors affect the quality of school life and 
working conditions for most urban teachers. 



TABLE 4:2 



PERCnNTAGE OF RESPONDENTS MENTIONING STUDENT CONCERNS 

BY DISTRICT 





A 


B 


District 
C 


D 


C 


Discipline 


72% 


71% 


92% 


62% 


77% 


Attendance 


55 


37 


73 


24 


53 


Altitudes 


10 


7 


52 


59 


41 


Cultural Background 


36 


11 


35 


24 


29 


Parent Support 


25 


51 


60 


45 


35 


J'-^-'vatlon 


16 


27 


34 


55 


29 
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Student Discipline 

Many teacheis and school administrators expressed 
frustration and depression about the behavior of their 
students. Teachers frequently complained about the lack 
of parental and administrative support to help with prob- 
lem students. Teachers at all levels, and in most of the 
schools, were troubled by poor student discipline. Some 
typical comments were: 

... we are prohibited from handling the chronic 
offenders, our hands are tied. 

There are too many student rights; they know 
they can do whj?tever they want and nothing can be 
done, except suspend them. 



Teachers and administrators also complained about the 
instructional time lest because of poor discipline. Lack of 
respect for teachers, in the form of verbal abuse from 
students, was cited by some as a major source of discour- 
agement for teachers: 

The attitudes of the kids, their talking back really 
gets teachers down. 

Student language, their use c*^ profanity, is one of 
the negatives of teaching. You almost beco.ne 
immune to it 

Improvement of Discipline 

Many teachers blamed school and district administra- 
tors for not supporting them with strong discipline poli- 
cies and consistent enforcement. They said it wasn't 
totally the students* fault because parents, teachers, and 
administrators were not setting appropriate expectations. 

Most of the respondents wanted tougher policies and 
programs to remove chronic olFenders from the class- 
room. Many mentioned the need for alternatives or for 
in-school suspension programs for chronic offenders 
rather than letting them remain in the classroom. Some 
mentioned the need for stronger discipline codes, and 
many called for stricter enforcement of policies. 

Many also mentioned the need to reduce class size in 
order to provide more personal assistance. In large 
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classes it is not possible to give much individual attention 
to students. Teacners fe!t discipline problems were 
related to student frustration and feilure. They also reiter- 
ated the need for more counselors and social workers in 
the schools to help with dijfficult students and with family 
problems. 

The Two Cultures 

The schools and their staflfe were trying to overcome 
the effects of social and economic problems in their 
communities. Teachers expressed both sympathy and 
frustration about the gap that had to be bridged: 

. . .we have a rough bunch of kids. We serve two 
communities — around the school, Caucasian, and 
from open enrollment, black kids. There are still 
hardcore rednecks in this area who give me fits, still 
people trying to work these things out 

Lots of kids come from troubled homes; there are 
many disruptions in a day. Lots of kids who come to 
school angry, ready to see who can scream the loud- 
est It's dilSicult getting them to sit in their seats. 

Teachers were troubled by instances in which the lack 
of parental care and support brought hann to children or 
contributed to their failure in school. Many expressed 
frustration at their inability to intervene on behalf of the 
child. 

Some respondents felt many teachers simply didn't 
know how to cope with their new clients: 

Some teachers rely on intimidation [with minority 
kids]; once it fails, they feel helpless. I try to get 

teachers to use more positive methods Teachers 

who fail with fear tactics feel a loss of power. 

The students are typical urban kids — loud, 
mouthy, noisy. The teachers don't know how to deal 
widi them or teach them. 

The staff find the adjustment to working with 
these kids dijfficult They ( teachers j are used to deal- 
ing with middle-class kids. These kids have language 
O >blems. . . . Parents have a language barrier. 
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Busing scrambled the kids. Teachers in the low 
SES schools responded positively, teachers in the 
high SES schools couldn't handle it... Some teach- 
ers lay down and die with low achieving kids. 



Improving Student-Teacher Relations 

Many teacher comments about disciplinary problems 
implied a serious, and perhaps widening gulf between the 
culture of the public schools and that of the poor, pre- 
dominantly minority students served by schools in urban 
areas. 

Some suggested better training for the teachers. A few 
felt that mere contact with parents and the children's cul- 
ture would help teachers understand and be more sensi- 
tive. One teacher, however, summarized the views of 
many of those interviewed when she said: 

You go home tired most days. Sometimes you feel 
like the Gestapo — you have to repeat a lot, can't 
back down, have to establish authority. . . . There 
seems to be a conflict between the values of the 
home and those of the school. 



Parents and Poverty 

The lack of parent support was described as a serious 
problem in about one-half of the schools, particularly in 
elementary and middle schools and in those schools 
receiving large numbers of students from distant neigh- 
borhoods: 

There is not much of parents coming in on their 
own. It was kind of hard to see the empty seats at 
the -nusic festival last week. Students and their par- 
ents have Dmited loyalty to the school; sometimes 
it's just very hard to get here. 

The two-year school makes it hard to get to 
develop identity and commitment, even hard to get 
to know the kids and for tliem to know the staiflf. 
Busing makes it worse, parents don't know where 
the school is and can't get here for events. There is 
no FDV . . . even free food doesn't attract people. 
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We can't reach the parents easily, and it is hartf to 
communicate. The students and parents are not rs 
involved in the school or as committed to it 

Teachers repeatedly expressed concern about the lack 
of parental care, describing how the responsibility for 
"caring'' was being shifted to the schools. Many of the 
students needed affection and supervision at home. They 
came from broken homes, single parents, or had both 
parents working and needed to know that somebody 
cared about them. The teachers said that families, their 
health and their support for education, were the number 
one problem in urban schools. Preoccupied with sur- 
vival, many femilies were unable to make education their 
priority, and this created stress for teachers. Children 
often came with no breakfest and inadequate clothing, 
and they had no access to medical care: 

The children are very young, and they need lots 
of social and emotional suppoit The home situa- 
tions are not arcvays good Tlieir lives arc diuicuit 

My students' backgrounds are so diflferent from 
mine. My parents were so supportive, but my stu- 
dents have difficulty in obtaining S2 for sewing sup- 
plies. 



The biggest jrustration 
is parents who love 
their children but who 
don't know bow to help 
them. 



Many of the teachers understood that life was not easy 
for the families of their students and that it was not easy 
for parents to cope with the schools: 

The biggest frustration is parents who love their 
children but who don't know how to help them. 

Teachers are not very sensitive to making parents 
feel welcome. It's a predominandy white faculty 
with a predominantly black student population. 

Parents are intimidated by our language and our 
behavior. They are not sure they know what we 
want from them. 



Improving Relations with Parents 

The lack of parental understanding and support was 
O iS major obstacle to educational success. Some 
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respondents despaired of finding solutions to these com- 
plex problems; rather, they pleaded for more public 
understanding of the difficulty of their jobs. They pointed 
to the enormous range of needs in their classrooms and 
the strain that children's problems placed on them. 

Teachers expressed a desire for more administrative 
support in dealing with parents. There was a feeling in 
several districts that central office administrators had 
adopted a policy of the "parent is always right," which 
was undermining the authority of teachers. Most felt they 
could do a better job for their students with adequate 
resources and stronger public and administrative support 
Some called for stronger public policies to hold parents 
responsible for caring for and disciplining their children. 



Motivation, Attitudes, and Attendance 

The consequences of these value clashes and the lack 
of parental support became low student motivation, neg- 
ative attitudes, and poor attendance. Motivation was 
described as a major problem by about one-third of the 
teachers and school administrators. Attendance was a 
problem in an equal number of schools, generally the 
same ones. Typical comments were: 

. . . many [students] believe that because their par- 
ents aren't making money, they have no chance to 
do better, no hope. 

In general, the kids aren't too bad here, but teach- 
ers constandy face kids who don't want to be here. 

I am aflfected by (student motivation) in terms of 
exhaustion and bum-out I have to learn to care less. 
I am constandy trying to get lower track students to 
pass, to make up work missed, to go over materials 
again and again. 

In this area, the kids are respectful. They have 
good family background and are loving kids . . . but 
they lose interest in school about grades 5 or 6. 

The lack of motivation leads to poor attendance: 
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Students come to class at their convenience. Late- 
ness is a serious problem, and most teachers have 
accepted it Our students could do the work; they 
just don't bother. 

Attendance is an overwhelming problem — high 
volume. Parents don't give priority to school; they 
keep kids home. Usually just a lack of self-discipline, 
but sometimes watching siblings. 

. . . there is an attitude among the kids that school 
is not a serious activit>'; there are serious attendance 
and truancy problems here.** 

Improving Student Motivation 

In the schools in which many siaflf described problems 
with motivation and attendance, there were shortages of 
counselors, social workers, and other specialists. Teachers 
also complained about the lack of strong attendance poli- 
cies or the failure to enforce them. They felt that better 
support services, smaiier classes, and more follow-up 
would result in better attendance and higher levels of 
motivation. 

Quite a few administrators and some teachers felt that 
low expecutions on the part of teachers contributed to 
low student motivation and to the accompanying atten- 
dance and discipline problems. Students, said one admin- 
istrator, are led to believe they can pass without doing 
the work. Standards have eroded, and students get passed 
along until they are too far behind to do the work As 
another principal noted: "Teachers did not choose the 
students, and the students did not choo:>c the teachers. If 
the staflf decides collectively this will be a good school, 
then the students will do what is demanded by adults.** 

Anothe; administrator felt the problem was due to a 
genet itiion gap: 

Not all teachers understand th^ vwitural difler- 
enccs. They don't always give the kids the credit 
they deserve and they have low expectations. Peo- 
ple don*t see it in themselves. Some of the younger 
teachers see it diflfercntly; they have higher expecta- 
tions and more energy. They have been around 
more minority kids, went to college with them; they 
O £ more comfortable. 
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Motivation is a problem, and the problem worsens as 
the students get older. Teachers had no easy solutions to 
oflFer, but there was agreement that poor student motiva- 
tion affected teacher motivation. 

Variations in Teacher Attitudes 

Schools in \diich positive statements about students 
were most iBrequendy expressed enrolled students with 
similar social and ethnic backgrounds as those schools in 
which more negative statements were expressed How- 
ever, positive attitudes were more likely to be expressed 
in elementary schools and in smaller schools. Also, they 
were associated with strong administrative leadership 
(presumably meaning more support on discipline), 
higher levels of teacher influence over classroom activi- 
ties and school policies, adequate rcsoui,es, and higher 
levels of staff coUe^ality. The most negative statements 
about students were associated with weak leadership, 
inadequate resources, large classes, low levels of teacher 
influence, and poor physical conditions. 

It is not clear from this analysis whether having better 
behaved and more highly motivated students led to pet- 
cepticns of better working conditions or whether better 
working conditions altered teacher perceptions of stu- 
dents. However, the "best" and "worst** schools, in terms 
of working conditions, did not differ significantly in terms 
of the social or ethnic composition of their student bod- 
ies. This at least suggests that working conditions in 
which teachers feel a greater sense of control over their 
environments may lead to more positive attitudes toward 
students. 

Summary 

There were serious problems with students in most of 
the 31 schools. Discipline, attendance, motivation, poor 
attitudes toward education, and lack of parental support 
were the most frequendy mentioned. Teachers saw these 
factors as having serious negative effects on their work- 
lives and their ability to perform their jobs. They also felt 
the problems could be alleviated with better leadership, 
stronger policies, and adequate resources. 

Teacher attitudes toward students varied direcdy with 
the quality of working conditions in their schools. The 
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schools in which teachers expressed the most positive 
attitudes toward students generally had better working 
conditions and more professional climates. These schools 
tended to be among those judged to have the best work- 
ing conditions overall. 





How much control do • . 
teachers have.over what is 
taught and how to teach? • o 



Teachers don't have much 
control over what is raughc but 
there is lots over how it is done." 

"The pressure of testing is real 
and it will increase . . . you have 
to cover what is tested. 
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T^ditionally, public school teachers have been given 
considerable autonomy in their classrooms. Boards of 
education and school administrators have sought to limit 
tcaciier discretion through die development of curricu- 
lum guidelines, review of lesson plans, informal and for- 
mal classroom observations, and other monitoring 
devices. Nevertheless, administrators have not penetrated 
very far behind closed classroom doors. 

In recent years, school districts have stepped up 
attempts to control teaching. More rigorous monitoring 
s>'Stems, including student testing, and specified curricu- 
i;ir objectives, materials, sequence of lessons, content to 
be covered, and timelines for content coverage are 
among current strategies. This is true particularly in 
urban school districts where concern about low test 
scores and high dropout rates, especially among minority 
students, has brought public demands for improvement 
and greater accountability. 

Critics of these new accountability programs argue 
that they restrict the ability of teachers to meet individ- 
ual needs, and, therefore, have negative effects on teacher 
morale, work effort, and turnover. Proponents contend 
that the measures are neccssar, to raise teacher expecta- 
tions for student achiev'^^ent, ensure that students have 
equal op^ ortunity to master the curriculum, and provide 
accountability. 



The Data 

The five districts studied by lEI. have moved to stan- 
dardize their curricula, especially at the elementary level, 
and have taken steps to strengthen monit. ring of curricu- 
lum implementation. TVvo districts are implementing sys- 
tem-wide models of teaching that can be evaluated with 
common, measurable criteria. Teachers in all five districts 
reported some loss of control over v^hat they teach, but 
most indicated that they still had considerable discretion, 
-e administrative intrusions into instructional prac- 
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ticcs were reported, including the use of curricular moni- 
toring systems and an emplias^s on the use of specific 
instruciionai behaviors through in-service training pro* 
grams and supervision. In one district, elementar>' teach- 
ers felt that the "pacing" system used to monitor the rate 
of student progress was defining how and when teachers 
taught particular subjects. 

In spite of such initiatives, however. Table 5:1 reveals 
that teachers in 27 of the 31 schools unanimously 
reported they had high discretion over how they taught, 
and in ttie remaining four schools teachers reported 
moderale to high influence. Their responses were some- 
what less unanimous when they were asked about their 
influence over curriculum content; the data in Table 5:2 
show that in only one school were teachers unanimous 
about having high control over curriculum. Staflfe in 22 
schools reported they have moderate or moderate to 
high influence. 



TABLE 5:1 



TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR CONTROL 
OVER INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 







(N = 


3i) 










Moderate 




Moderate 




Sciiooi Level 


High 


to High 


Moderate 


to Low 


Low 


l:lcmcntar>' 


10 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Middle 


9 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Sccondar)' 


8 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


27 


i 


0 


0 


0 



TABLE 5:2 
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TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR CONTROL 
OVER CURRICULUM CONTIiNT 
(N = 31) 







Moderate 




Moderate 




Scliool Level 


Higli 


to High 


Moderate 


to Low 


Low 


lilcmcntar)' 


0 


5 


i 


1 


1 


Middle 


1 


1 


4 


3 


1 


Sccondar)' 


0 


6 


2 


2 


0 


Total 


1 


12 


10 


6 


2 
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Variation Across the Five Districts 

Teacher influence over curriculum and iastruciion did 
vary somewhat across the districts. Variations appeared to 
be related to the methods of monitoring implementation 
of the curriculum. Six of the eiglit schools in which 
teachers reported low levels of influence over curricu- 
lum content were located in a district with a strong mon- 
itoring procedure. It was the only district in which a 
"pacing system" had been implemented to monitor the 
progress of covering core competencies in each elemen- 
tary classroom. Lesson plans were also regularly 
reviewed. The other districts hac weaker systems, relying 
on combinations of review of plan books, observations, 
and district testing programs to ensure curriculum imple- 
mentation. 

Autonorny and the Level of Schooling 

Tbiere was som»^ variation in teacher influence by level 
of schooling. Coasistent witli findings from otlier studies, 
high school teachers reported sliglidy more discretion 
than other teachers. This came as no surprise, given the 
subject matter orientation of high school teachers, their 
strong tradition of academic freedom, and the depart- 
mentalized strui.iure of high schools. The degree of 
teacher autonomy in the high schools appeared to vary 
with the subject uught. Said one science teacher: ". . . it 
looks as if language arts people are given very little lee- 
way; lots of it in science, we can decide what we teach." 

The response of the elementary staffs was more sur- 
prising because the focus on basic skills in urban districts 
and stronger accountability measures were expected to 
have had negative effects on teachers* discretion over 
content and pacing. And indeed, our elementary respon- 
dents reix)rted tliat testing was influencing tlieir tc*acliing 
(this varied across districts) and that cjrriculum was 
being more tighdy monitored. Yet, tliey still believed 
thc7 exercised considerable control over what was being 
taught. 

Somewhat surprisingly, middle school teachers 
reported less influence over curriculum than teachers at 
the other two levels. The reasons for this are not clear. 
Perhaps it is the effect of team structures on individual 
discretion (wliile increasing collective teacher influ- 
''^'"'), or it may be due to greater use of competency 
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testing at this level. One principal noted: •*Thc team 
structure helps push teacher performance; not all teach* 
ers want the team environment because it limits tlieir 
options." However, the slight loss of discretion appeared 
to be ofiset by increased collective influence over 
instructional decisions and greater coilegial interaction. 

Instruction: "I'm pretty free to teach the way I 
want" 

Typical responses were: 

The staff have almost complete control of how 
tliey teach. 

They don't have much control over what is 
taught, but there is lots over how it is done. 

I have absolute control over how I teach — that is 
the best thing about being in this school. 

Tliere appeared to be no systematic efforts in the five 
districts to reduce teacher control over their choice of 
techniques, although there were voluntiry programs 
operating in several of tlie districts. These sought to alter 
classroom metliods by introducing effective teaching 
programs. New supervisory procedures based on Made- 
line Hunter's work or a similar model of teaching also 
were being introduced in several districts, but they had 
not yet had an impact on tc*achers' sense of autonomy. 

Curriculum: "Constraint but no real outside 
control" 

Considerable teacher control over curricular content 
also was reported by respondents in 23 of the schools 
(74% ). They said they had moderate to high discretion 
in determining the content of their teaching. As one 
teacher put it: "TT:ere is some constraint by tradition, but 
no real outside control. No one asks about what you 
teach or how you teach it." Another said "it is your room 
and your course, as long as you are within reasonable 
guidelines, you are OK.** The work situations of about 
one third of tlic teachers mterview ed might be described 
as laissez-faire; there were no effective constraints on 
what tlicy did, or didn't do, in their classrooms. However, 
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the majority reported some constraints on their curricu- 
lar decisions and monitoring of content coverage. 

"Treating the text as the curriculum" 

Some administrators felt tlwt tlie constraints were self- 
imposcfl 6aid one-: 

Tcachen can have control over vvhr. . is tauglit, 
but the/ allow curricujum guidelines to dictate to 
them what to teach. It is a misconception; guides 
could be used more as just resources. Teachers have 
control over how they teach.*' 

A number of adniinistnitors, department he:ids, and 
supervisors agreed tliat too many teachers were treating 
their textbooks as the curriculum and not using tlie dis- 
cretion they had: 

TeaclK^-s treat the text as tlie curriculum, and 
then feel tliat tliey are being controlletf. 

Teachers geiierally reported tliat tliey p;irticipated in 
textbook "ttion by serving on selection committees or 
reviewing bo<)ks being considered. Typically, district 
committees were selected by district supervisors. Some- 
times teachers in all scliools were given the opportunity 
to review tlie boolcs being considered. However, tlie 
majority of respondents were cynical about tliesc proce- 
dures, indicating tliat most teachers usually were not 
consulted and tliat when they were, tlieir advice often 
was ignored. "Tlicy are handed down to us like the tul-^let 
on the Mount," said one. Some said tliis resulted in tlie 
selection of inappropriate books. Tlie perception tliat 
administrators do not respect teacher adviCw on tliis sub- 
ject or on anything else was quite strong. 

The Expansion of Testing: "Test scores as ihe 
end result" 

Testing was influencing the curriculum in all five dis- 
tricts, but the degree varied. Tlirec of liic five districts 
administered both state and local tests. Three had com- 
petency tests in various subjects. 1\vo set district-wide 
final examinations in academic departments in the high 
-'^'"ols. Only one of the five relied exclusively on the 
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administration of a nationally normed test Testing was 
seen by botli teachers and administrators as a major influ- 
ence over curriculum and as a thrc*at to professional 
authority in all five districts. Teachers felt responsible for 
assuring their students had been exposed to the tested 
material and expressed frustration because 'he curricu- 
lum had become so test sensitive. Concerns about the 
impact on teaching, testing's fairness to students, and 
reactions of parents were raised. 

One principal expressed the views of many, saying: 
"Control is really being taken away from the teachers." 
Another said: "The administration sees the test scores as 
the end result of what schools are doing." Another 
described the effects in his school: "We have become so 
test conscious that teachers are unwilling to take field 
trips because of the need to cover the material." Ihe 
actual effects of testing on curriculum and program are 
beyond the scope of this study, but such comments indi- 
"It [the test] is a waste stiength of teacher concerns about too much 

because the standards testing and tests that are not congruent with what is 
are too tow J' important in the curriculum. 

Tc*achers expressed a variety of reactions to the 

expanding testing prr/g,.jns. The typical response was 
reluctant acceptance. One teacher forecast: 

The pressure of testing is real and it will increase. 
Knowing your students will be tested at the end of 
the year influences your curricular choices. You 
have to cover what is tested. There will be more 
pressure on teachers — more state testing. 

Many weic concerned about the use of the scores: 
"The test leads to paren t demands and abuse — they 
Dlame the teachers," said one teacher. A few described 
extreme responses by their peers: "There was hysteria 
and anger about the tests, some advised cheating, and 
some do it" 

A few felt the tests were a positive factor, helping to 
shape up both students and teachers. "Teachers see the 
test as a threat instead of a tool,'' said one. And a few 
others felt the tests being used were too easy. ". . . It [the 
test] Is a waste because the standards are too low." 

A number of teachers were upset about the adequacy 
and fairness of the tests for their students; an elementary 
O teacher q 
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Teaching is heavily influenced by [the test]. It 
stinks . . . The test assumes kids can listen, can sit in 
their scat. It creates failures. 

And a secondary teacher expressed a similar senti- 
ment: 

Fve only given the science [test] one time — an 
abysmal experience; the students were tested on 
thing3 we don't teach. If they take it seriously, they 
have to bring students up to par in science; they 
don't have the money. 

Another said: "I don't teach to the test becau:>e of its 
discriminating qualities." A middle school teacher in the 
same district said, "The district now controls the curricu- 
lum, and the tests determine what you cover; the cover- 
age is dijfficult excqjt for the higher classes." 

Concern about testing did not affect all teachers 
equally, however. Some said the tests had little or no 
effect on them; this was often due to their assignment, 
occasionally to the attitudes of the leadership in their 
building?. Teachers of subjects other than math, English, 
and reading were seldom affected more than maiginally. 
In several districts, only teachers of the basic skills were 
affected beyond the elementary grades. In addition, the 
attitude of the principal toward the tests and his/her uf * 
of test results cither exaggerated the effects of testing on 
teaching or buffered teachers jfrom them. At a middle 
school with a reputation for good test scores, a teacher 
complained: "There is lots of stress on test taking skills 
here because of [the school's] reputation. " 



"Freedom to teach;, but carefully monitor" 

Twenty-nine of the 31 schools have some process to 
monitor the implementation of curriculum bc<;idcs tests. 
The processes used varied across districts, and within dis- 
tricts, across grade levels. Teachers generally rated these 
monitoring systems as weak. In almost every school, 
there were teachers who said they deviated from the dis- 
trict guidelines and were able to do as they pleased m 
the classroom. 

A principal described the environment in his middle 
"Qr">I in these terms: 



!n almost every school, 
there were teachers who 
said they deviated from 
the district guidelines 
and were able to do as 
they pleased in the 
classroom. 
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'There are certain 
guidelines, but once the 
door is closed, you do 
ivhatyou want; there is 
good teaching and bad 
teaching going on/* 



I give teachers the jfreedom to teach but I keep on 
top of what they do. My motto is *Give thctn the 
jfreedom to teach, but carefully monitor their work." 

His approach, however, was far iGrom the topical model. 
In over one-fourth of the schools, located in four of the 
five districts, teachers and aclTiinistrators agreed there 
was no regular monitoring of what \>'as taught. One prin- 
cipal admitted that "... I wonder myself, I look at the test 
scores and malce observations, but there is no formal way 
lO monitor. You just have to trust that it is done." Teach- 
ers in another building said . . we don't have anyone 
monitoring; if wc don't agree with certain topics, we skip 
the material.*' 

It is more important to meet student needs than it is to 
follow curriculum guidelines strictly." Some teachers 
thought there should be more monitoring, "We have 
total control," said one. "There are certain guidelines, but 
once the door is closed, you do what you want; there is 
good teaching and bad teaching going on." 

The most common mechanisms for monitoring the 
cumculum were diecking lesson plans, informal observa- 
tion, and district Wide tests. Schools in one district relied 
solely on review of lesson plan>and infrequent informal 
observations. In two other districts, however, collection 
of lesson plans was prohibited in the teacher ccntract, 
altliough they did be reviewed during a classroom 
visit. District^wide tests were used to monitor the prog- 
ress of covering the curricula in high schools in four of 
the five districts and also were used at odier levels in two 
of die five districts. Unit tests in basic skills, teacher 
schedules, reading reports, pacing charts, weekly or quar- 
terly plans, and external administrative teams were also 
used, but less jfrequently. 

Some schools used pacing systems; their impact was 
described by one principal this way: 

Thev (teachers] don't have much control over 
what IS taught, but lots over how it is taught. There 
are lots of parameters in this building, in terms of 
pacing Teachers de::ide how to reach their bench- 
marks. Very few (of them] are off when these param* 
eters are checked. If the parameters are not set, the 
pacing is not there. 
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A teacher in the same school gave a more mixed com- 
mentary on pacing: 

(There is] not much (control]; we are on a pacing 
schedule; if you want to deviate by enriching activi- 
ties, you are not written up but you are told you are 
olOf task. Pacing helps and hinders my teaching. 
Sometimes I want to spend more time on a subject, 
so I just do." 

Not surprisingly, this school was located in the district 
in which staff reported the lowest level of discretion in 
making curricular dec oions. 

Summary 

Teachers reported having considerable discretion over 
what thc>' taught and how they taught it. They gave more 
varied responses to questions about their influence over 
curriculum content, pacing, and sequence of curria Jum 
than they did to questions about selection of instruc- 
tional methods. There was some variation in teacher 
autonomy across the five d:stricts; teaching stajQfe in one 
district gave systematically lower assessments of their 
control over curriculum than teachers in tlie odier dis- 
tricts. This seems to have been die result of stronger 
monitonng procedures in that district. High school and 
elementary teachers reported having somewhat higher 
degrees of discretion than did middle school teachers. 
Almost all teachers expressed concern on the iiicreased 
use of testing. 
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Do teachers participate in 

decisionmakiog^ this 
school? ^ 



" Participation is a shell game. 
There is a world of difference in 
participation that is simply a 
word game and participation 
that is meaningful- No one 
listens to what we say; we don't 
count. 
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TEACHER INFLUENCE AND 
COLLEGIALITY: A SHELL GAME? 



If teachers have considerable control over their class- 
room relationships with students and how diey teach, 
they are at the other extreme when it comes to other 
decisions which affect their work. Yet, it is this decision- 
making that has become the focus of workplace reform 
in general, and the education reform movement specifi- 
cally. How teachers communicate and interact with 
school and district administration and how they work 
with their peers have important influence over school 
cultures and structures and now are receiving consider- 
able atteiition by the reform movement. 

While our data document the generally low level of 
teacher influence over school policies and support the 
benefits of increasing teacher influence over school pol- 
'^<y and strengthening collegiality, it is clear that existing 
iv/mis of sdiool organization, such as team structures or 
school councils, can produce significant benefits for both 
teachers and theii schools. These findings suggest that 
careful consideration should be given to more conven- 
tional forms of teacher participation as well as to greater 
resL-ucturing. 

liie costs associated with making team planning or 
staff councils function effectively may be no less than 
those associated with other forms of school site manage- 
ment, bu* there may be less opposition jQrom administra- 
tors. 

However, participatory structures do not ensure genu- 
ine participation or higher levels of teacher influence. 
The data reveal clearly how vulnerable the; are to 
manipulation or neglect by school administrators or to 
weak policy unplementation and monitoring by district 
ofiicials. The district must play an advocacy role if 
teacher participation is to be successful at the school 
level. The roles and responsibilities of district staff in sup- 
porting participatory structures at the school level need 
to be carefully examined 




'^•nally, genuine participation in dedsionniaking is 
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more likely if time is allocated danng the workday; it 
canni t depend upon volunteer time over the long run. 

Lack of time was cited as the major reason for poor 
communication and as a major obstacle to cooperation 
with other staflf. Provision of adequate time for teachers 
has costs associated with it, and many urban districts may 
not be able to afford it. However, attempts lO build colle- 
gial climates without addressing the time issue seem 
doomed to failure. 

The Response from Teachers 

Levels of teacher participation and collegiality gener- 
ally are less than teachers desire and vary greatly from 
building to building v idiin and among districts, accord- 
ing to our findings. Only three schools were rated as 
mor than moderate in the level of teacher influence 
over decisions, and only six were rated as more than 
average in collegiality. 

Grade level had some tifect on both conditions. Tables 
6:1 and 6:2 display the levels of teacher participation and 
collegiality in the 31 schools. High school staffs generally 
reported lower levels of participation and collegiality. 
Only two of the 10 high schools in the sample were 
rated "moderate" or above in influence on decisions and 
only three of the 1 0 were moderate or above in collegial- 
ity. 

School administrators, not surprisingly, rated teacher 
influence higher than did teachers. Seventy-two percent 
of the administrators said teachers had moderate to high 
influence over school policies, but only 45 percent of the 
teachers agreed. 

TABLE 6 :1 

ITiACHER PERCEPTIONS OF TFIEIR INFLUENCE OVER DECISIONS 
BY LEVEL OF SCHOOL 
(N-31) 



Level of Teacher Influence over School Decisions 
Moderate Moderate 



School Level 


High 


to High 


Moderate 


to Low 


Low 


Elementary 


0 


3 


3 


3 


2 


Middle 


0 


0 


5 


3 


2 


Secondary 


0 


0 


2 


2 


6 


o 


0 


3 


10 


8 


10 



TABLE 6:2 



TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF COLLEGIALITY BY LEVEL OF SCHOOL 
(N = 31) 

Level of Teacher CoUegiality 



School Level 


High 


Above 
Average 


Av^»rage 


Below 
Average 


Low 


Elcmcntar)- 


0 


2 


4 


3 


2 


Middle 


0 


2 


4 


2 


2 


Secondary 


0 




2 




2 


Total 


0 


5 


10 


10 


6 



Links between Influence and CoHegiality 

There was a correlation between the levels of teacher 
influence and staflf collegiality. Ten schools out of 31 
were ra^cd as "moderate" or better in irifluence and as 
"average" or better in collegiality. Five of these were ele- 
meniary, while only two were high schools and three 
were middle schools. Of the 13 schools that were rated 
"low" or ''low to adequate" on both dimensions, six were 
high schools. 

Patterns of Teacher Influence 

Teacher and admim'strator ratings did not differ from 
previous research. In general, they reported high teacher 
influence over decisions close to the classroom — setting 
goals, selecting materials — and low influence over deci- 
sions generally made at the school or district level, such 
as hiring staflf, developing budgets, and allocating ti tie. 

However, staffs in schools with teams and councils 
reported they had more iniuience over priorities, curric- 
ulum, staff" development, evaluation of programs, school 
rules, budget development, resource allocation, and stu- 
dent assignments than did staflfe in schools without such 
structures. High school teachers generally reported 
somewhat r/\ore influence over curricular decisions, 
development of budgets, and allocation of resources and 
less influence over planning inservice training, evaluating 
school programs and defining school rules. This is u con- 
sequence of the delegation of decisions to departments 
which tend to function in a mo/e democratic, collegial 
Q :r than stafi* structures at the elementary level 
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TABLE 6:3 
PERCEIVED LEVEL OF 
TEACHER INFLITNCE 
High 

Setting Goals 
Selecting Materials 
Defining Rules 

Moderate 

Determining Content 
Planning Inservice 
Allocating Time 
Assigning Students 
Evaluating Policies 

Low 

Hiring Staff 
Evaluating StafT 
Developing Budgets 
Resource Allocation 



Teachers listed student assignments, time allocation, 
application of disciplinary codes, teaching assignments, 
and class size when asked to identify decisions over 
which their colleagues would like to have more influ- 
ence. 

Table 6:3 displays the levels of teacher influence in the 
31 schools in 12 critical decision areas. Teachers consis- 
tently reported having greatest influence over selection 
of instructional materials and least influence over hiring 
and evaluatiiig staff and developing school budgets. 

Teacher influence in the other nine areas varied widely 
among the school staife. In schools with strong council 
structures or teaming, teachers i sported higher levels of 
influence. 



Little Teacher Influence, Low Collegiality 

The schools rated as "low" in teacher influence and 
collegiality had a number of things in common. First, 
their teachers reported feeling isolated and divided. Some 
blamed this on the profession itself: "Each classroom is 
like a kingdom, and the teacher is king or queen." One 
said that "teachers basically deal only with children, and 
wc only wave at other teacheis." 

Another, expressing the view of many pondents, 
complained that: 

There are many opportumMes to cooperate if you 
want to take advantage of them. Some don'c.want to 
cooperate. There are problems among ethnic groups 
on the staff; there are cliques. 



. . teachers basically 
deal only with children, 
and we only wave at 
other teachers. " 



VCTiilc rare, there were festering racial divisons among 
the faculty in some schools. These showed up in resent 
mcnt iOnung v\hite teachers about affirmative *»ctIon and 
transfers made to balance a staJQf racially and frustration 
among minority teachers about the attitudes of white 
stajfif toward minority students. Events celebrating ethnic 
holidays and minority culture sometimes contributed to 
the problems. The result was described by one teacher: 
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"People see each other as groups, not as individu- 
als. Ethnic groups sit together a^ laculty meetings 
and at lunch. There are barriers." 
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"Opportunities, Yes- 
Opportunities, No!'' 



-But Meaningful 



Divisions also existed between staflf and administration. 
In several of the schools the faculty was described as 
being divided into "those who support tlie principal and 
those who don't." 

Communication between teachers and building admin- 
istrators was reported as poor in schools rated low on 
collegiality. Teachers described a '\ve-they atmosphere" 
and "almost no communication between the administra- 
tion and the faculty." Building leaders were more likely to 
be perceived as autocratic. Teachers felt they had mflu 
cnce "only by complaining." They were "seldom asked 
their opinion" or if they were, "the principal just went 
through the motions" and "input was not given consider- 
ation." Many felt manipulated by aggr^ive administra- 
tors: 

Real paiticipation — no! Real decision making — 
no! There is lots of pseudo-decision making but it's 

not real We need to act more like a profession — 

nobody's really asking us; lots of decisions are made 
before the teachers even meet. 



Teachers felt they had 
influence **only by 
complaining." 



TABLE 6A 



SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS WITH HIGH AND LOW RATINGS 
ON INFLUENCE AND COLLEGULITY 



High Collegiality 



Low Collegiality 
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High Influence 



Low Influence 



Broad range of faculty 

decisionm;)king 
Decisions by voting 
Strong committees 
Team planning 
Time for teams to meet 
Principals active 
Good staff*administrative 

relations 

(N=10) 

High staff input 
Team planning 
Strong, "directive" 

principals 
Small-medium size schools 
Scheduling problems 
Feelings of inequity 
Mixed staff*administrative 

relations 

('N=3) 



Weak administrators 

Small schools 

Turnover of leaders 

Stable faculty 

Team planning 

Time for teams to meet 

High sharing 

Pocr staff-administrative 

relations 

(N = 2) 

Teachers isolated 
Poor communications 
Autocratic leaders 
Infrequent meetings 
Larger schools 
Principal invisible 
Teacher burnout 
Poor staff-administrative 

relations 

CN=10) 
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Another teacher put it more bluntly: "We arc con- 
sulted but not listened to." Another said: 



. . . Participation is a shell ganie. There is a world 
of diflfercrice in participation that is simply word 
play and participation that is meaningful. No one lis- 
tens to what we say; we don't count! 

However, building administrators in these schools 
expressed their own frustration with changing manage- 
ment philosophies: 

I would be willing to come up with a shared 
decisionmaking model, but I never really know 

where the superintendent stands on this issue He 

wants teachers to have a share in the decisionmak- 
ing and then calls and says *No, that's not what I 
meant by it'. 

Administrators in these schools consistently rated 
teacher influence higher than the teachers did but also 
expressed strong feelings that you could not "run a 
school by committee" and that "somebody had to be in 
charge." 

Participatory Structures 

Structures for participation in decisionmaking and 
building collegiality existed in most Df these schools. For 
example, seven of the 13 schools with low collegiality 
and participation had faculty councils, and all of the 
seven high schools rated low on both (Umensions had 
departmental structures. But structures did not guarantee 
results. 

Councils were seen as ineflfective in these schools: 
The principal gets resentful if you disagree with 



... If the principal is not in agreement, he does 
exactly what he wants to do. 

Scheduled meetings were not held or they were held 
but "no action followed the discussions." Departments, if 
ti^ Y existed, seldom met and meetings were brief, focus- 
ing on bureaucratic concerns rather than curriculum or 



her. 
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teaching. Administrators often felt the staff did not like 
faculty meetings and sought their favor by not holding 
them. Staff reported they had limited access to their 
building administrators and litde opportunity to discuss 
school issues. 

High Participation/Collegiality: 'Trust— and 
Reasonableness" 

In contrast, in the ten schools rated as "adequate" or 
better on both variables, faculty reported high levels of 
collegiality/sharing and high influence over a range of 
decisionmaking opportunities. "Coop«?ration is unusually 
high in th».s building; there are few people who don't get 
along," said one. "Comparatively, this is a better place 
than other places I have worked; people cooperate," said 
another. Decisions were often made by faculty vote. Prin- 
cipals were perceived as active leaders and the buildings 
generally had good staff-administration relations. Perhaps 
the best way to describe the relationship between the 
administration and faculty in these schools is mutual 
respect Typically: 

There's lots of trust — and reasonableness. The 
teachers have common goals with the admkiistra- 
tioii The principal and vice*principal are a comple- 
mentiry team as well, so we are in this together. 

Faculty meetings were held regularly and were 
descrip.<id as being "two-way rather than just information 
giving.* "Weekly meetings are lively and there is good 
participation," commented a teacher. And another said, 
"Teachers give input and the principal values the opin- 
ions and suggestions of the faculty." The k^ difference 
seemed to be the belief that opinions were respected and 
suggestions or decisions were acted upon. "She places a 
high priority on follow-through on teacher concerns," 
one teacher said of a principal, lliere was recognition of 
constraints: 

... she listens then she does what she can. Down- ■■■MHKMB^^BHM 

town edicts are inflexible, but we do get results Staff reported they had 

here. limited access to their 



The principal genuinely wonts our input, but you 
can*t deal with the big issi es because they cost 
O ^ney. 



building administrators 
and little opportunity to 
discuss school issues. 
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Teams Provide Opportunities' 



"Cooperation is pretty 
good and has improved 
since the principal 
introduced teaming" 



Teachers and administrators reponed tliat vStrong com* 
mittecs existed and that teachers planned togerher. The 
middle schools, in particular, often used team structures 
for teachers in the core academic arenas to foster greater 
influence over work-related decisions and greater collcgi- 
ality. Weekly team meetings provided opportunities for 
tcrchers to talk together about students, the academic 
program and other professional concerns. "Cooperation 
is pretty good and has iniprovea since the principal intro- 
duced teaming," said one teacher. 

Tlie teams had joint pl;uining rime and met witli prin- 
cipals iBrequently. In some schools, decisions made by the 
team once were the prerogative of the principal or other 
administrators. The team members felt tlicy were making 
imix)rtant decisions. In most instances, they had influ- 
ence over schedules and student assignments, and in sev- 
eral cases they developed tlieir own budgets. 

V"ien we examined the overall eficct of team struc- 
tures on teacher influence arJ ^ollegiality, we found an 
interesting relationship. Of the 10 schools rated as "ade- 
quate" or better on both participation and collegiality, 
seven had some form of team structure. Ail iO schools 
with teams rated average or above in eitlier influence or 
collegiality. Table 6:5 displays these findings. Teachers on 
teams felt more involved in decisionmaking and reported 
stronger collegial relationships with their peers. Team 
structures appear to enhance discourse among teachers 
and lead them to feel a grc*ater sense of control over 
decisions affecting their work. 



TABLE 6:5 



TEACHER INFLUENCE AND COLLEGLVLITV IN SCHOOLS 
WITH TEAM STRUCTURES 
(N= 11) 



Collegiality 


High 


High-Moderate 


Influence 
Moderate 


Moderate-Low 


Low 


Higli 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


AvcragC'Higli 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


Average 


0 


1 


2 


2 


0 


IjoW'Average 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


IjOW 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


2 


7 


2 


0 
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In the two cases where schools with tcanis rqx)rted 
less than adequate levels of collegiality, there were prob 
lems because of time. In one school, teams had to meet 
at lunch. In both cases, the schedules did not permit spc^ 
cialists to meet or to communicate with the core aca- 
demic teams. In addition, specialists had one planning 
period, while the core teams had two daily. Tlierc was 
considerable conflict over the perceived inequities in 
these schools. In the four schools with teams and witli 
participation rated as less than moderate, principals were 
not sharing schoolwidc decisions with staff. As a result 
the authority of the teams over curricular and instruc- 
tional matters was perceived by teacliers to be threat- 
ened by central office policies on testing and curriculum. 

Other Modes of Participation 

Participation in decisionmaking to»,Ic a variety of forms 
in the schools we sampled. In most, traditional bimonthly 
or monthly faculty meetings were convened by princi- 
pals. In one district, principals by contract could hold 
one faculty meeting per week, but only one prindpal did 
so. More often than not, the meetings that were held did 
not promote either collegiality or participation. Most 
teachers reported tlie agendas usually were set by the 
principal, items were dispensed with in a business-like 
n?anner and there was litde or no time for genuine fac- 
ulty dialogue and participation. 

High schools d: J have departmental meetings by sub- 
ject area. In these schools, not surprisingly, teachers said 
that collegiality was stronger at the departmental level 
thaii school-wida Regular departmental meetings, how- 
ever, were often not held or were abbreviated, appar- 
ently, because they were unpopular with many teachers. 
This may be bcr^'isc meetings often were mere conduits 
for "information processing" from "the top" radier than 
real opportunities for communication, sharing or 
thoughtful decisionmaking. 

lElcmentary schools in thc.sample, generally, provided 
few opportunities for grade-level meetings unless they 
were conducted before school or over lunch. Meetings 
of this sort v^'erc held in over half of the elementary 
schools, usually as a result of teacher initiative. When 
thq^ were required or "encouraged" by administrators, 
O hers expressed resentment. 



More ojtett tijan not, the 
me^ tings that were held 
did not promote either 
collegiality or partici' « 
pation. 
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The Effect of School Councils 

Tabic 6:6 displays data showing the distribution of the 
18 schools with fiaculty councils. The data show no clear 
relationship between the existence of such councils and 
teachers* sense of influence and collegiaiit>'. The reason 
for this apparent paradox is that the roles and effective- 
ness of tlie councils in our sample of ichools were deter- 
mined by many factors, including tht leadership style of 



' TABLE 6:6 



TEACHER INFLUENCE, COLLEGLMJTY, AND SCHOOL COUNCII.S 








(N = 


19) 












Influence 






Collegiality 


High 


High-Average 


Average 


Average-Low 


Low 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Higl)-A\x*nigc 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


Average 


0 


2 


3 


2 


0 


Ix)\v-Avcnigc 


0 


0 


3 


2 


1 




0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


Total 


0 


3 


8 


6 


2 



tlie principal and the character of the faculty, district pol- 
icy and practice. Two of the five districts had councils in 
ever>' building which included the building representa- 
tives. However, die actual influence of the councils and 
the scope of their decisionmaking varied enormously 
across schools within these two districts. One problem 
was that authority of the councils was not well defined. 
The districts had not delegated specific decisioris to tlie 
councils. In addition, district officials did not appear to be 
holding the principals accountable for making the school 
councils work. There were policies specifying the com- 
position of the councils and the jfrequency with which 
they should meet, but there was no monitoring of their 
implementation. Sometimes district policies seemed to 
be in conflict. "The district is going through an identity 
crisis, trying to raise standards and decentralize decisions 
at the same time," said one respondent. 

Other Factors Affecting Teacher 
Influence and Collegiality 

Conditions also varied by type and style of leadership. 
Even when fiaculty were provided with time tO meet, the 



'Uje district is going 
through m identity 
crisis', tryis.g to raise 
standards and 
decentralize decisions 
at the same time/' 
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meetings were not necessarily participatory if the princi- 
pal wanted to be autocratic. For example, in one city, a 
district-wide policy providcc' -»y dismissal one day per 
week to accommodate district and building needs for 
meetings. One week was designated for all-school ."acuity 
meetings; a second, for departmental or grade-level meet- 
ings within buildings; a third, for district-wide grade or 
subject meetings; and fourth, for some kind of in-service 
tiaining. However, the data iBrom this district indicate that 
actual communication and participation varied consider- 
ably, building to building. Even with a disinLt-widc pol- 
icy supporting participation and collegiality, variables, 
such as leadership at the building level, can adversely 
affect the implementation of a well-intentioned policy. 

Administrators commonly clamied that the> bohLittd 
information from teachers prior to rcachmg decu^uns 
about school policy, but such consultation was net Llcar 
to their teaching staff. For such forms of participation to 
be perceived as genuine by teachers, thc> had to believe 
there was an intent by the administration to use the 
advice solicited. If teachers regularly were consulted ana 
if their input were respected ar J regularly used, teachers 
then perceived themselves as participating in decisions. 
When consultation was sporadic, however, or teache ' 
contributions used selectively, the sincerity was ques- 
tioned. Consulution should not be excluded or underval- 
ued as a form of participation bi>t it is often ambiguous 
and perceived differently by various participants. 



Evett with a district- 
wide policy supporting 
participation and 
collegiality, variables, 
such as leadership at 
the building level, can 
adversely affect the 
implemetttation of a 
well-intentioned policy. 



Faciors Which Affect Participation 



Two odier factors also affected the opportunities for 
teachers to panicipate in decisionmaking and to develop 
collegial relations. School size was one. The ten schools 
rated highly on collegiality and participation had some- 
what smaller student enrollments than the others in the 
sample. Size seems to be related to both perceived 
opportunities for participation and collegiality. The exis- 
tence of formal structures for participaiioii and time for 
staff to work together ma> partially, but not totally, oflset 
the effects of large size. 

Time also was an important factor. Teachers reported 
they had iitde time to do much of anything outside of 
their classroom teaching. The daily schedule was full. If 
^ /as noV'provided for teachers to meet within the 



The existence of formal 
structures for participa- 
tion and time for staff to 
tvork together may 
partially, but not totally, 
offset the effects of large 
size. 
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workday, collcgiality suflfcred. Weekly or mondily depart- 
ment or staflf meetings did not seem to compensate for 
the lack of tiin*^ within the ordinary workday. In some 
cases, teachers used time before or after school or during 
lunch to talk to colleagues, but that was seldom seen as 
adequate. 
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SUPERVISION, PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
AND REWARDS 



The password for recent rounds of education reform 
has been accountability. Certainly the spotlight of 
policy has lingered more than a few moments on ways to 
make sure teachers are doing what they should. Often 
supervision, professional growth and rewards take on an 
aura of "policing" a delinquent workforce, identifying 
deficiencies, withholding rewards and requiring training. 
Yet each of these activities plays a critical role in motivat- 
ing teachers, building personal and professional skills, and 
developing commitment to the instructional program. 

Supervision is the primary means of control over 
instruction, and rcusearch emphasizes the importance of 
frequent and eflfectivc supervision. State and local poli- 
cies emphasize supervision and evaluation; however, 
emphasis has often been placed on evaluation. Supervi- 
^ ' m has been used to assure compliance with policv and 
minimum standards of performance, 4*nd Che focas has 
been on the elimination of poor teachers rather than 
professional growth. As a consequence, supervision is not 
a frequent, meaningful nor eflfective activity. 

In order to work, supervisory relationships oitist be 
built on trust, open com:"nunication, commitment to indi- 
vidual and organization learning, and visibility for evalua- 
tion. Eflfective supervision requires follow-up work. How- 
ever, principals, overworked with administrative duties, 
often find it difficult to do more a the prescribed min- 
imums of supervision. Time and crgy must be commit- 
ted to improving any noted deficiencies, but most lead- 
ers, if they ha\ z Jie time, lack the skills for clinical work. 

These tensions — between assistance and policL'ig, 
commitment to the process and pro forma activity — are 
underscored in our findings. Observation of teachers was 
infrequent, little time was spent, and the feedback was 
not useful. Administrators felt they had litde time to com- 
mit lo it and were burdened by the process. Teachers felt 
the activity was of little use to them. New teachers were 
k& to "sink or swin^ on their own. Generally, teachers 
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the process should be 
more coilegial and 
helpful, while some 
administrators wanted 
less paperwork and 
more teeth. 
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believed the process shoulo be more collegial and help- 
ful, wliile some administrators wanted less paperwork 
and more teeth. The fact tiiat three of the five districts 
we visited had recently introduced new evaluation sys- 
tems, developed jointly with the teachers* union, should 
raise questions about accountability and its usefulness. 

''A necessary evil" 

Overall, the staflf in 18 schools judged supervision in 
their schools to be inadequate. A few felt the process was 
threatening. As one said: "Teachers do not trust the evalu- 
ation process; they don't believe that someone wants to 
help them. They see eva'^iation as punishment." An angry 
teacher described the process in her school as "tough 
— a no win situation for teachers." Most, however, 
described it benign, even trivial: 

Apparendy if your kids are good and there are no 
complaints, you are OK. 

It is a necessary evil an^. wc suffer dirough it. 

It*s pro forma, done to meet the requirements. 

Table 7:1 summarizes assessments of die supervision 
and evaluation processes in the schools. The unexpected 
finding is that high school teachers have significandy 
lower opinion'^ of the procedures in their schools than 
do elementary and middle school teachers. In only one 
high school was supervision judged adequate. Because all 
high schools l;*td department cha'rs ♦?! subject matter 
specialists involveo in the evaluation process, this finding 



TABLE 7:1 



TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SUPERVISION AND EVALUATION 

(N = 31) 
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Level of School 


High 


Teacher Assessment 

Moderate Low 
High Moderate Moderate 


Low 


Elementary 


0 




7 


2 


\ 


Middle 


0 


! 


4 




2 


High School 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 



11 



IS 
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is somewhat surprising. It may be CAplaincd by the gen- 
erally poorer relationships betwcv^n high school adminis- 
trators and teachers in this sample of schools or perhaps 
is reflective of poor morale among high school teachers. 

The assess:-ients by teachers and administrators of 
supervision in their schools are compared in Table 7:2. 
The data show that v/hile administrators held more fevor- 



TABLE 7:2 

(~~ 

COMPARISON OF TEACHUR AND ADMINISTRATOR ASSESSMENTS OF 

SUPERVISION AND EVALUATION 

(N = 349) 

Percent of Respondents 

Good Adequate Inadequate No Data Total 

Teachers 4 45 30 22 100 

Administrators I 64 !<* 16 100 



able opinions of current practices than did teachers, 
almost no one thought the processes more than ade- 
quate. Tliree of the districts recently had introduced new 
evaluation procedures, each one developed in collabora- 
tion with the teachers' association, that were intended to 
be fairer, more rigorous, and more helpful. Many respon- 
dents describe these new procedures as improvements, 
but only a minority of the teachers gave them passing 
marks. Two districts provided that teachers be placed on 
performance appi'aisal and be observed by tca;ns, but 
these measures seldom were used. 



Observation: "Only a formaShy" 

Observations were made, although not always regu- 
larly or jfrequently, in all of the schools. The minimum 
required generally were conducted — no more, no less. 
Their inlrequency and short durations prompted teachers 
to judge the process inadequate: 

I think it is a big farce, the observation of tenured 
teachers once a year is a waste of time. 



. . . The process is only a formality; no one can 
Q —'aluate me in ten minutes. 
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Tlicrc also were a handful of extreme cases: 

I have been in this school for nine years ;ind have 
been visited twice. 

In some schools, tliere was considei*able informal 
observation, and principals frequently were in tlie class- 
rooms: 

. . . tlie principal is in my room a lot. He brings in 
ncv teachers from other buildings to observe, loves 
to participate and see what the Idds are doing. 

My cluster coordinator is great — he is always 
popping in. He'll see vAraVs good and let me know. 
He points to my growtli. 



Feedback 

Feedback w*^ provided to staff in all of the schools 
except one. However, a majority of rcs^^mscs did not 
consider the feedback as useful. Many felt they received 
suggestions only because supervisors were supposed to 
provide them. Most teachers dcsciibed feedb;? 'k witli 
terms such "limited utility," "frivolous" or fuzzy." Tlie 
more positive comments on feedback tended to come 
from staff in schools where the supervisors had been 
trained in clinical evaluation: "Hie feedback is helpful 
because it is so detailed, so specific — it made me realise 
where I need improvement,*' said one teacher. 



Assistance: "All I have to do is ask" 

The question about lussistimce brouglit similar 
res|x)nscs. In all but one of the schools, the majority of 
staff said that assistance was av:iilable for teachers witli 
problems. Most of it w:is informal, arranged and delivered 
by school personnel. The burden of taking tlie initiative 
often seemed to rest with tlie teacher: "Everyone is will- 
ing to help; all I have to do is ask," said one. 'Assistance is 
given from other teachers; not from administrators, tliey 
are overburdened witti discipline," commented another. 

'Ilie most common forms of administrative initiative 
were post-observation conference discussions, provision 
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of materials or arrangement for informal support jfrom 
other tcacheis. Observing other teachers was mentioned 
by teachers in six schools, and one high schoc * required 
c^.ch teacher to make five classroom visitations, including 
cvvo in another school and at least two in a diflfcrent sub- 
ject area. The school used staff development funds to pay 
for the rclcased time. 

Some schools provided professional growth plans 
mutually developed by the teacher and the supervisor. 
However, the quality and seriousness of these efforts 
depended upon the supervisor. 



"Sink or Swim" 

New teachers iSrequently needed help but received lit- 
tle in most cases. Tlicy often had special needs, particu- 
larly with classroom management, but it was apparently 
"sink or swim** in most of the schools. When asked abou: 
assistance, one said ". . . iSrom the administration, no; but 
we understand that it is because of time constraints and 
that new teachers have to sink or swim." A second 
described the orientation as ". . . and here is your room." 
Still another explained: 

There was no orientation for first-year people. I 
heard about the requirements from a friend. 'Iliere 
was no guidance from the principal. He said he 
knew nothing about it . . . You pick things up from 
otlier people. 

Several principals admitted tliat teachers who needed 
help had resigned or been let go without receiving it. 
Two districts used academics to provide training and 
assistance to new teachers and teachers having problems, 
but these programs generally received mixed reviews 
both from people who had attended programs and those 
who had not. 

One district had a new mentoring program which wa^ 
described favorably by most teachers and less favorably 
by administrators (two principals spoke strongly in favor 
of the plan). One teacher said, "The mentoring program 
has been undercut by the principals — they are saying 
'hands oflT." But others spoke of the help mentors had 
provided. 
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*The whole process is 
cumbersome; it treats 
all teachers the same, 
which they are not** 



"If I could change this process . • /' 

All administrators, building representatives, ajid 
selected teachers were asked how they would change 
the process of supervision and evaluation. Not unexpect- 
edly their answers differed. The most common responses 
by administrators concerned time, paperwork, and stan- 
dards. Most of them stressed the sheer number of evalua- 
tions they had to complete and the paperwork associated 
with them. "There are too many steps, too much red tape 
and paperwork; you find yourself doing the bare mini- 
mum," said one. A number suggested reducing observa- 
tions and reports on effective teachers so t^cy could con- 
centrate on those with problems. A typical comment: 
"The whole process is cumbersome, it treats all teachers 
the same, which they are not'*. This problem was particu- 
larly acute for those supervising large numbers of non- 
tenured staff: *Tou don't need to evaluate them for five 
years to certily them out of the probationary stage," was 
one observation. 

Quite a few felt the process should have more teeth. A 
middle school principal said: "We need to b** clearer 
about what is excellent or superior" Some wanted to 
alter the forms or the indicators. 

Teachers felt the process should be more collegial, 
more helpful, and more po'^itive. One expressed tlie 
views of most: 

If I were an administrator, Fd try to spend more 
time viewing the teacher, informally. Fd have more 
visibility and make supervision a priority. 

About one-fourth suggested peer evaluation or mentor- 
ing as desirable alternatives. Typical comments were: 
"Mentor teachers are good, helpful because peers are 
competent, understanding'* or "new teachers should be 
paired with mentor teachers," and "peer evaluation 
would eliminate the stress and anxiety for teachers.** 
Ihere also we* a few opposea to mentors because they 
feared divsivencss. About an equal number felt tliat more 
frequent observations would be better And a handful 
believed there should be rewards associated with good 
performance. 

Professional Development — Not a High Priority 

Research suggests that mastery of new skills is a strong 
motivator for employees and contributes to job satisfac- 
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tion. Furthermore, staff dcvclopmcnr is importiun for 
school improvement and more effective when delivered 
at the local level aiid related to staff needs. 

Yet, 18 of the schools gave Icss-tlian-adequate ratings 
to professional development opportunities. Tlie quality of 
programs aiid teachers' access to tliem varied across 
schools and districts. As Table 7:3 revt^s, staff in elemc 
tary schools generally reported greater satisfaction witli 
the opportunities available to tlicm tlian did tlieir col- 
leagues teaching in tlie higher grades. 

TABLE 7:3 



TliACHER PERCEITIONS OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

(N=29) 





Good 


Good-Adcq 


Adequate 


Adeq-Inad 


Inadequate 


Grade 












Ixjvcl 












Elcmcntar)' 
Middle 


0 
0 


2 
I 


I 


2 

1 


2 
1 

3 


«igh 
Schools 


0 


0 


2 




Total 


0 


3 


8 


12 


6 



Ihc data j&om tlic study suggest sevenil reasons for 
this difference. First, elementary schools were more 
likely to pJan and implement tlicir ov^n inscrvice training 
programs. Second, their tc^achcrs were more likely to be 
involved in both the planning and the training. Third, the 
district staff development academics or teacher centers 
were viewed more positively by elementary teachers; 
academy courses seemed to be more suitable and more 
acceptable to elementary tlian to secondary teachers. 



Involvement as "Knowledgeable Professionals' 

Teacher assessment of professional development 
opporlum'tics was positively related to the amount of 
teacher input into the planning of inservicc training, tlie 
provision of programs at the school site, and the use of 
teachers as workshop leaders. Staffs in 1 2 of the schools 
said they influenced the planning of inservice activities in 
their buildings. This varied from being consultr \ to 
actually designing and conducting programs. 'Teachers 
felt they had a part in making tlie program a success and 
felt they were treated like knowledgeable professionals," 
one. Staff in eight of these schools rated dicir oppor- 
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TABLE 7:4 



TEACHER ASSESSMENTS OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND INVOLVEMENT IN PLANNING 







(N = 
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Good 


Good-Adcq 


Adequate 


Adcq-Inad 


Inadeqiute 


Teacher Involvement 












Yes 


0 


3 


5 


4 


0 


No 


0 


0 


3 


B 


6 


Total 


0 


3 


8 


12 


6 



tunitic:> as adequate or better. This is clearly not a ran- 
dom pattern. 

There were nine schools in which the staflf reported 
litde or no inservice training at the school; six of these 
were in two districts. In eight of these schoc ^<s the staff 
rated die professional development opportunities as inad- 
equate or split between inadequate and adequate. 

Time and Timing: "Everyone is Tired" 

Conversely, having programs in the building appeared 
to be a necessary but not sufficient condition for a posi- 
tive assessment by die staff. One teacher said: "It [inser- 
vice training) comes from downtown or the school; I 
prefer the latter. Downtown complicates it, diings arc 
suggested that arc of no particular importance," 

However, not all building level efforts earned positive 
ratJigs from teachers. "The programs are Mickey Mouse 
and don't meet our needs" was one comment 

Such responses most often occurred in buildings in 
which time constraints and limited resources affected the 
quality of the programs. "We are limited to two hours 
after school; everyone is tired," said one teacher, and 
another added, "We have one or two released days a 
year; it is not enough.** 

Time for iaservice training was a problem across the 
five districts. The time available range' from two haff 
days a year to four half days plus two hours a month after 
school. In some cases, school-level programs were run 
after school and participation was required; others were 
conducted during one-hour staff meetings. Some pro- 
grams were conducted on weekends. Teachers com- 
plained that it was "hard to get involved; you get tired 



"Dotvntown complicates 
it; things are suggested 
that are of no 
particular importance. " 
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and your famUy needs you.'' Released time was provided 
for some teachers in a few schools to attend district 
workshops or attend conferences. One principal "pro* 
vided coverage hersclT to encourage people to go to 
workshops. Professional days also were available, but 
while these mechanisms gave individuals opportunities, 
they did not provide experiences for teams or depart- 
ments that would alter their work norms or their meUi- 
ods. Large blocks of time for focused activities were sel- 
dom available. 

Building Level: "Less money and time to get 
things done" 

Resources for staff development also were a problem. 
Only high schools in two districts actually had staff devel- 
opment funds allocated by the district. Hiesc were con- 
troDed by the principals. The otlier schools depended on 
their own talents and ingenuity or what tlie district staff 
could provide. One principal, noting that funding had sig- 
nificantly decrc^'d over recent years, said: "There is less 
money and time to get tilings done; opportunities for 
workshops are reduced." Some used money from fund- 
raisers for in service training programs. Monc^ also was n 
problem for the teachers. There were many complaints 
about lack of compensation for after-school workshcps or 
programs held in the evenings. Teachers also were con- 
cerned about the rising cost of college credits. In at least 
one of tlie districts, state law required teachers to take 
college credits every five years, and diey iiad to pay the 
tuition. 

Academies: "I have been to the Academy; it 
was fair" 

In the four districts witli academies, this comment 
f om a building representative in an elementary school 
expressed the mixed reactions of many teachers to cen- 
tralized staff development centers. Several factors pro- 
duced the lukewarm attitude: limited access, not useful 
to veteitins, more useful to elementary teachers, pro- 
grams not u.sefiil at tlic school site. In one case, the 
access for teachers was extremely limited because "atten- 
dance is voluntary and released time is not easy to get." 
Participation took individual initiative and some adminis- 
•^*"'e support Few of tlie respondents even mentioned 
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the program. In another district, the program W3S new 
and few" teachers had yet participated, but tliere was 
some enthusiasm for the concept: "The Center is a begin- 
ning; other than that, there has never been much," was 
one comment. 

In tJie other two cases, teachers were very aware of 
the programs offered by the academics and mentioned 
them frequently, and critically. The positive and negative 
comments were about equal in number. The vast major- 
it}" felt the programs offered were most useful to new 
teachers, but of less or no value to "veterans." Both 
offered special programs for new teachers, and a few 
people suggested these gave them the image of . . serv- 
ing rookies," Still otiiers were unhappy with the content 
of the offerings. "For some reason, classes of elementary 
teachers are taught at an elementary level as if we are 
children," complained a teacher. Others criticized the 
academics as . , just a cheap way to earn credits" or that 
the programs were so "heavy on jargon and had litde 
relevance to teaching." One said: "... it is seen as some- 
thing that is done to you." The academies had their sup- 
porters as well; tliey were less specific in their com- 
ments. They praised the choices offered and the fact iiey 
did not have to pay university tuition to get gooa train- 
ing. 

Two of the academies provided substitutes to release 
people for programs. That may be one reason why teach- 
ers complained the programs fJled up quickly and were 
hard to get in. In the other, district staff indicated they 
were no longer using the academy and that its programs 
were being cut back (in the other district the program 
was expanding). In both sites, elementary teachers were 
more likely to be positive about the academies than sec- 
ondary teachers. This difference may be due to the pro- 
gramming. Secondary teachers complained there wa^ sel- 
dom anything in their content fields, or they preferred to 
take university courses. 



"For some reason, 
classes of elementary 
teachers are taught at 
an elementary level as 
if we are children." 




Teacher Rewards and Recognition 

In the workplace reform literaaire, recognition and 
rewards are a fundamental part of employee motivation 
and staff-employee relations. Rewards wliich are helpfiil 
are most often connected to professional work, are pub- 
lic and have a value. Yet little to nothing is done to 
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reward cflfort in these urban schools, according to a 
majority of teachers in 28 of the 31 schools. 

As indicated in Table 7:5, the rewards for teaching are 
clearly seen as inadequate by the teachc in 17 of the 31 
schools, and inadequate to barely adequate in ele\'en 



TABLE 7:5 

TEACHER RECOGNITION BY LEVEL OF SCHOOL 
(N=31) 

Assessment of Teacher Recognition 
Adequate Adequate 



School Level 


Good 


to Good 


Adequate 


to Inadequate 


Inadequate 


Elementary 


0 


0 


1 


6 


4 


Middle 


0 


0 


2 


3 


5 


Secondary' 


0 


0 


0 


2 


8 


Total 


0 


0 


3 


U 


17 



schools. In only three schools did respondents assess 
teacher recognition as adequate. And none was rated 
good. There was virtually nu evidence in must uf the 
schools of any formal reward system, outside of the nor- 
mal paycheck. Notes in mailboxes, small tokens or pre- 
sents, annual faculty luncheons, and announcements at 
staflf meetings or in teacher bulletins about special deeds 
and accomplishments about sum it all. These informal 
gestures heavily depended on principal leadership style. 
Teachers reported being acknowledged thrc'"]h profes- 
sional development opportunities, extra release or plan- 
ning time, or additional compensation in very few 
schools. 

As one principal said: "Teachers get informal apprecia- 
tion jfrom me. It's not as effective as it should be; I don't 
have the time I need. I try to recognize three teachers 
each faculty meeting Formal recognition is poor, poor, 
poor No release time, professional development, or sum- 
mer work." One frustrated teacher noted that "teachers 
arc rewarded by being assigned the most difficult stu- 
dents.** Or as another teacher said, "They leave you alone 
if you arc doing an excellent job.'* 

Teachers don't perceive the informal and typically 
infrequent "pats on the back" by principals as being 
meaningful recognition. Some teachers even see them as 
^^-""tism on the part of principals. One teacher said that 
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"teachers feel there are ulterior motives to recognition. It 
causes jealousy. If you win something or have talented 
students, then you get recognized. But not for doing a 
good job, day after day." In one higli school with a low 
level of collegiaiir/ and morale the principal gave a "tro- 
phy for perfect attendance." It was his only attempt to 
recognize teachers. Teachers found it insulting to be 
rewarded in the sa " way as students. 

There is a major diflcrence in the data, however, when 
principals arc disked about the adequao of rewards. Most 
principals believe that rewards are adequate to good in 
their schools. In only a few schools did the principals 
agree with the perceptions of teachers. As one principal 
said, "We don't do too well with recognizing teachers. A 
few efforts are undenvay, but diere is a lack of day-to day 
appreciation. It undermines satisfaction." 

One of the four schools rated adequate, a middle 
school, provided a marked contrast. The principal 
described her efforts as "giving both informal and formal 
appreciation, everyone gets something. No favoritism or 
pets. I opened up academy positions to all teachers. I 
write about 20 letters each year to teachers who have 
gone beyond the call of duty." Another principal used the 
school-based substitutes whenever possible to provide 
extra release time for teachers. 

In the absence of formal recognition, teachers fre- 
quently mentioned the importance of teaching's intrinsic 
rewards. "Many staff feel as I do; there's no prestige in 
teaching. There is gratification from student gains, but 
when they're absent, there's no reward," said one. Other 
teachers shared their views: "I feel good if I have a year 
where most of die kids are succcssftil" and "The rewards 
of teaching are intrinsic; you are not going to get flowers 
or speeches about yourself. The satisfaction of taking a 
student from one point to another is the reward of teach- 
ing." 

Tlie lack of teacher recognition was even more appar- 
ent at the district level. In 19 of the 31 schools, respon- 
dents reported they weren't aware of any district, union 
or community recognition of teachers. In the other 12 
schools, tc*achers pointed to "Teacher of tlie Year 
Awards,** which only acknowledged a handful of teachers, 
or Teacher Appreciation Week luncheons. Overall the 
public is seen as unsupportive of teachers' efforts and the 
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media as ncgathc. "Vic al\\a>s get nc&iti\c fccdback, the 
public is always finding fault. They never show the 
achievements weVc made; we're always downed by tl)e 
public " said one teacher bitterly. Another expressed this 
sentiment: *There's no recognition for being an outstand 
ing teacher. I ani not even talking about monetary 
rewards, but at least public recognition in newsletters or 
in downtown documentation." Another teacher shared, 
"Never any recognition for a job well done. Tve received 
outstanding evaluations every year but have never gotten 
the district commendation Ym supposed to get. TeachcTS 
would strive harder if there was some recognition." 
Unions also did little to recognize individual teachers, 
although they promoted recognition for teachers as a 
group through publications and other public relations 
efforts. 

On the other side, respondents in 14 schools reported 
sanctions. Typically, there are informal and formal repri- 
mands for such things as excessive abs^ nccs or lateness, 
missed duty periods, or being ill-prcparv for classwork. 
Principals use letters of warning, letters i reprimand, a 
formal evaluation process, or suspension without bene- 
fits. Most teachers felt some sanctions were appropriate, 
especially in cases of incompetence. The main concern 
about sanctions was unjust or public reprimands where 
teachers were confronted in the middle of the ofiice, 
over the public address system, or through announce- 
ments in bulletins. Teachers in one school said, "We are 
mostly punished, ostracized over the intercom for not 
turning in a form. The principal has no rapport with 
teachers. She confronts teachers in firont of the students 
or other teachers. She is vindictive and grudging. Never a 
thank you for your work." 



'The satis/action of 
taking a student from 
one point to another is 
the retvard of teaching/' 



Summary 

Supervision, professional development and rewards 
were rated as inadequate in most of the schools that lEL 
studied. Tensions clearly existed between administrators 
and teachers over the purpose of supervisory relation- 
ships. Teacliers felt the process should provide tliem with 
useful advice; administrators tended to see the process as 
a mechanism for eliminating bad teaching. Both felt the 
supervisory process was not useful. Teachers were 
'"^•'*"d by pro forma observation; administrators com- 
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plained that they should not ha^e to waste their time on 
annual evaluations of experienced teachers. 

Staff development also was judged inadequate. Elemen- 
tary teachers had higher opinions of the inscrvice train- 
ing than other teachers, and many teachers said that the 
programs appeared to be geared to elementary teaching. 
The districts did not appear to have programs in place for 
induction of new teachers, and a "sink or swim" attitude 
prevailed. Academy programs got mixed reviews in the 
four districts where they existed. School based programs 
planned by teachers got somewhat higher evaluations, 
but these were few and fer between. 

In 28 of the schools we exaiiiined, teachers said noth- 
ing was done to reward effort and in 19 of the schools, 
teachers said they were unaware of any district, union, 
school or community recognition program of teachers. 
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"You can disagree with the 
principal without fearing for your 



life. 
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8~| LEADERSHIP: VISIONARIES, MANAGERS 
AND DESPOTS 



School leaders must do five things. They must guide 
operations so that schools run smoothly — a technical 
function. They must cultivate the human potential of the 
organization, providing growth opportunities to the 
staff— the human function. They must bring expert 
knowledge as an educational leader to counsel teachers 
and support and oversee the instructional program — the 
educational function. They must provide symbolic lead- 
ership, representing the school's important values — the 
symbolic function. And they must build a strong profes- 
sional culture to guide staff— the cultural function. 

Effective leadership played a critical role in shaping the 
working conditions in the schools examined in the lEL 
study Teachers almost unanimously cited the Tvork of 
school principals and department chairs as a major and 
essential force shaping the environments in their schools. 

Leaders were able to influence the conditions or to 
buffer their impact on teachers. Typically, it was the prin- 
cipal who was seen as providing, or failing to provide, 
good conditions for teaching. School leaders were 
described as major forces in initiating impiovements and 
in supporting, encouraging, and intcgratm^ faculty coop- 
eration and performance. They set the tone in the 
schools and v/erc the prime forces in creating positive 
climates for teaching and learning. While school adminis- 
trators often were hampered or constrained by district 
policies and lack of resources, the best leaders still made 
a difference. 



Teachers almost 
unanimously cited the 
work of school 
principals and 
department chairs as a 
major and essential 
Jbrce shaping the 
environments in their 
schools. 



School Leadership — '1t all depends on the 
principal" 

There was rich, detailed information on leadership in 
almost ?U of the schools. Generally, references to man- 
agement and leadership identified the school principal as 
the key figure. There were also references to assistant 
O cipals and department chairs. This information was 
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anjilyzcd witli particuhir attention to tlic qiudit}^ of tccli- 
nicjil, lium;in, and educational leadership: die results dien 
were conip:ired to reports from the IKL interview tejinis 
for vJilidiition. 'Pie skills Jind die attributes of principals 
seen as iniport;int by teachers were confirmed. Often 
diese were expressed in qujilitative terms, e.g., "good 
communicator," "terrific fundraiser," "poor supervisor." 

Based on this information, a general assessment w;is 
made of the quidiry of leadership in die buildings. Ilic 
results of this iisscssnient are in Table 8:1. A cle:ir pattern 
emerges — leadership in elenientiuy schools is more posi- 
tively assessed tliiin for die other two levels, followed by 
leadership in die middle schools. Ijcadership in five of the 
liigli schools was deemed inefl'ective. lliis niiglit be 
explained by the larger size ;ind more bureaucnitic 
nature cf liigli schools. Staff simply have less person:il 
contact with adniinistratc;rs on a dmly basis dian those in 
die lower grac^es. 



TABLE 8:1 



THACllliK PHKCHFl lONh Oh Tllh Qt AKl H Ol' hUlOOK KhADlvRMllP 

(N^Sl) 





Effective 


Adequate 


Ineffective 


Insuflicient 
Data 


Hlcmcniar}' 




•1 


2 


0 


Middle 


3 


3 


•1 


0 


flijUi Schools 


1 


\ 




1 


Total 




10 


11 


I 
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1 lowever, analy.sis of die data from die five liigli 
schools where leadership was perceived ineffective 
reveals other factors to be at work as well. Tliree princi- 
p;ds were near retirement (at die end of die year) and 
were described as cynical, indecisive, and arbitniry. StjifF 
s:iid they were disrespectail of teachers, ignored teacher 
input, and played favoritism. In :dl three ewes, supervi- 
sion w;is perceived as weak and die administration unin- 
volved in instruction. In sum, tlic human and educational 
functioas of leadership were not being performed effec- 
tively 

In die odier two liigli schools with ineffective leader- 
ship, die principals were new but perceived :is relatively 
O . we:ik and itc^^iSistcnt. In bodi c:iscs, teachers com- 
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plained about problems wiili discipline in tlie school and 
said the administration had little interest in curriculum 
and instruction. In tliesc cases, none of tlie three essential 
leadersliip functions were being executed satisfactorily. 

In five of the six otlier schools where leadership was 
considered ineffective, a common pattern emerged — -d 
weak administrator wno was inaccessible, disorgani7x'd, 
inconsistent at enforcing rules for staflf and students, per- 
mitted no debate or dissent, was seen as vindictive and 
harassing, and did not support teachers. In tliese five 
cases, tlie school leadersbJp failed to perform any of tlie 
essential functions well. Tlie sLxth school had experi- 
enced considerable turnover in lc*adeiship, and staff felt 
the new principal, while technically competent, was also 
seeking promotion by being tough and rigid about rules, 
going by the book. In this case, too, teachers complained 
about poor discipline, undeserved reprimands, and lack 
of input into school decisions. Human leadership was 
sorely lacking. 

Where school leadership was perceived to be ade- 
quate, a more mixed pattern was found. In all ten cases, 
the administrators were seen as technically competent. 
However, tlieir educational and human lc*adership skills 
varied in quality. 

Four were described :\s traditionalist, strong, decisive, 
respected but bureaucratic, and directive. They ran "tight 
ships" but provided for little teacher input and were not 
motivators. Their greatest virtues in the eyes of teachers 
were tlieir predictability and emphasis on order. 

In tliree otlier cases, tlie leaders were complimented 
for good communications witli staff, working well witli 
students, and being effective at representing tlie school 
externally. They were not participative managers, but 
tliey were respected. However, faculty members com- 
plained that tlie principals were not involved in instruc- 
tion and curriculum, nor were they regarded as strong 
supervisors or disciplinarians. 

The situation was different in tlie final three schools 
witli adequate leadership. In each case, an aggressive 
principal was attempting to raise standards and improve 
the quality of instruction. All were skilled at clinical 
supervision and were promoting staff development activi- 
ties to improve teaching. They encouraged collegiality 
O vol ved faculty in school decisionmaking. .There 
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Most Staff members felt 
the principal was trying 
to improve the school, 
but some satv teachers 
being manipulated ami 
the principal trying to 
advance professionally 
by 'getting poor 
teachers/ 
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was, however, considerable faculty rcsist:uice» ;uid tlieir 
staffs had divided opinions about tlie qu:ility of tlicir lead- 
ers. Accus:itions of unftumess, manipulation, lack of 
respect, stubbornness, :ind lack of w:irmtli showed up. 
Conversely, otlier staff memlxrrs pniised tliem for higli 
st:ind:irds, energy, :uid efforts to improve tlie school. 

'Ilie tlirce principals faced diff'erent situations. One had 
vAcn over aii integnited elemcnuiry school whose chil* 
d/en came from extremely poor fiimilies. Test scores 
•ivere low, and tliere was nici:il tension among tlie stu- 
dents and faculty. Morale was low. llie principal, a first- 
time administrator, was trying to motivate tlie facilty 
tlirougli staff development :uid participator)' phuining, 
witli little district support, H:ilf of tlie teachers were 
responding entliusiastic^illy. Otliers felt tlic principiU was 
too "strong'willed" :uid too "aggressive," :ind resented tlie 
clTorts to change the school. Success of the princip:il's 
efforts was in doubt bec^iuse of inadequate resources, 
st:ifr resistance, and fatigue. 

In tlie second case, tlie sclioors student achievement 
w:is lower tli:ui otliers tliat served similar populations in 
tlie district. Tlie principal had been appointed to make 
improvements and was strong, visible, :uid positive. Te:uii 
planning was being emphasized :uid electives were being 
reduced to direct more attention to tlie acidemic core. 
'Iliis genenited resentment among tlie teachers of elec- 
tives and some support from tlie core teiuiis. Tlie sliort- 
nm result was divisive. An experienced trainer, tlie prin* 
cipal :ilso w\is providing stiff development and rew:irding 
ihutA: who responded. Must st.iff members felt tlie pnnei 
pal was tr>'ing to improve tlie school, but some saw 
teachers being manipulated and Mic principal tr>ing to 
advance professionally by "getting poor teachers." The 
principal was receiving support from tlie district, how- 
ever, and morale appeared to be improving. 

Tlie tliird case was a higli school witli a reputation for 
higli levels of academic achievement. Most staff had been 
togetlier for some time and held higli expectations for 
botli teachers and students. Tlie princip;il was trying to 
maintain tliesc standards but was meetmg resistance from 
teachers new to tlie school who felt they were b^ing 
asked to do too much. Clinical techniques and staff par- 
ticipation were being used to maintain tlie school's 
professional culture. Yet, some teachers saw the principal 
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as cold :uid unfair, and reported repeated trivial prohler.is 
Willi tlie administration. Botli tlie principal and the union 
representative felt tlie situation w^ts improving. 

In all tliree schools, tlie princip:ils liad been in tlieir 
positions for less tlian two years. TIK7 liad good technic 
cal skills and expert knowledge of education. ITiej were 
respected for tlieir expertise. 'Hicy :ilso were attempting 
to cultivate tlie lium:ui potential of tlieir si:\ffs and. cer- 
t*ainly, tlKy were all seen as strong s>'mbolic Icidere. 
Tlieir problems arose from tlie cultures of tlieir schools 
and resistiuice from some of tlieir strJft who did not 
share tlieir professional norms. 'Ilie absence of strong 
rew:u-ds and incentives for die st:iir :uid tlie lack of time 
to meet witli teachers made tlie t:isk of altering st:ill' 
behavior difficult. U-adership in tliese schools w:ls more 
difficult to iLssess. It w:is not clear wlietlier tlie leadere 
were over/ealous :uid ineffective liuni:ui leadere or 
whetlier tliey were simply dciling wiili difficult, recalci- 
tnuit te-achers. 

Ixraders in nine of the 31 schools received almost uni- 
versal pnuse from teachers. llKy appeiu-ed to be teclinj. 
cally competent, good witli people, :uid strong instnie- 
tional leaders, lliey differed in style— live fostered demo- 
cratic decisionmaking, while four were described witli 
adjectives such as "good listener," "responsive " :ind 
"decisive;* Table 8:2 lists tlie common ch:micteristics of 
tliese school leaders xs perceived by tlieir st:iffs. One 
teacher, spe:iking of a new principal, s;iid: "My rew:u-d Is 
how tlie principal runs tliis school." 

Principal as Boundary Spanner 

Perhaps tlie most striking d:ita in our study :u-e com- 
mentaries on tlie myriad roles princip:ils play in urbiui 
schools. Instructional leadership was important to teach- 
ers m our study. But principals often were cited because 
of their abiiit}' to advocate for tlieir schools, to get 
around rules :uid burcaucnicy, to find wa} s to keep con- 
trol of tlieir buildings tlirougli "aggressive complaining." 

Principal leadership w:is key to: 

• emitting repairs made 

^ Keeping up maintenance in tlie building 

• Getting control over hiring the custodian 

• Assuring an atmosphere where cleanliness is impor- 



It was not clear tvbetljer 
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TABLE 8:2 


TEACHER PERCEPTIONS 
OF THE ATTRIBUTES OF COMPETENT SCHOOL LEADERS 


AlfRIBUTE 


COMMENTS 


Hi^h cxpcctm^ons 


Pives tl\c hf*sr tt <rhf*rs to the slowest students A tenclirr ^iiiil^l 

not be teaching here [with] negative attitudes about students." 


Takes iniciativc 


"A mover — people work for him." 


Encourages collcgiality 


shp ^llnw<t tlisain'eenient ^lliiws inrii\ Jtuin .mi'l risk, t^kin? A 

good listener* allows input* a fair person." 




'an ilisapree wirh rhp nnnctnal withniir feannp fur viiiir life 
"Treats us like professionals." 


Focu.^d on inscructiun 


1 am glad tu finally get an administrator who knuws Lun^Lulum and 
interacts with teachers about teaching " 


Supportive supervisor 


She provide ^jistant-c* she was a teacher herself and she gives 
practical advise." 


Gives extra 


"This pnncipal takes La: lunch duty so we can have an hour lunch . . /' 


Respected externally 


"The principal *a assertive and influential . . . has some leverage 
downtown.'* 


ScLurcs additiunai resources 


Anything wc need Uiid principal will gci»hc will take the time tu run 
all over the city. He is well-liked downtown and he gets what he 
want<v " 



® Countering 'red tape' for rqjairs at tne district level 

In resource poor buildings, principals had to take on 
supply problems by: 

® Buying toilet paper from their paychecks 
® Fighting to get n'^eded instructional resources 
• Developing resources by parent involvement, fund- 
raisers, and participating in pilot projects 
© Dealing with area superintendents and district per- 
sonnel to get additional rcso'irccs. 

Interceding with district personnel, involving parents 
and community, supporting staff development, and 
engaging teachers in building decisionmaking — all of 
these activities won principals high praise from their staflf. 
Clearly, these leaders are one of the keys to moderating 
working conditions. 

Conclusion 

The quality of leadership varied widely across the 
schools and across the five districts. Elementary teachers 
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were somewhat more positive about tlie leadership in 
their schools than their colleagues in the sccondarj' 
schools. Middle school teachers were more positive than 
their high school counterparts. This consistent correla- 
tion between staff-administration relationships and the 
level of schooling suggests school size and organizational 
complexity may affect teachers' perceptions of leaders, or 
the actual performance of leadership functions, or both. 
The key issue may be the iBrequency and character of the 
interactions between teachers and administrators. 

While leadership styles in the schools varied, the lead- 
ers viewed most positively by teachers seemed to be 
effective at the technical, human and educational aspects 
of their jobs. They were not necessarily democratic man- 
agers, but they were attentive to teacher concerns and 
perceived as caring, responsible, and responsive. Less 
effective leaders often were perceived as ineffective in 
either the educational or human dimensions of their 
work. If a school leader was ineffective in both of these 
areas, teachers were highly critical and often alienated 
from the administration. They seemed to be willing to 
accept some weaknesses in their leaders tf competence 
was demonstrated in other areas. 





0 What are the ttiost 
I'lnpprtant working 
conditions issues in. th^. 
district? 
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owntown is not behind 
the teachers; they don't respect 
our concerns. 
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9 I THE DISTRICT SETTINGS: A LONG WAY 
'DOWNTOWN' 



The previous sections reported the perceptions of 
teachers and administrators as to the conditions of 
teaching and the impact they have on teachers. These 
data have been examined by level of school and analyzed 
to identify patterns in "good" and "poor" worksites. 
Working conditions, it is evident, are shaped by policies, 
practices, and conditions at the building level. Schools 
operating within the same district exhibited widely vary- 
ing working conditions for teachers. 

However, because district leaders set goals, policy, and 
expectations for the system, they certainly influence 
working conditions in the schools. This section examines 
the influence of the school district on working conditions 
from the perspectives of both teachers and central office 
personnel. Finally, initiatives to alter working conditions 
undertaken by the five districts included in the study will 
be described briefly. 



District Leadership and Policies 

During the past three decades there has been a steady 
drift of authority away from the school building to the 
district office as a result of collective bargaining and fed- 
eral and state regulations. It is probably more accurate to 
think of schools as being co-managed by distria and 
building administrators, although the balance of power 
and authority in this partnership varies enormously from 
distria to district 

Even in situations in which some form of school-site 
management prevails, districts typically exercise enor- 
mous influence on school conditions — creating the 
accountability mechanisms, setting priorities for con- 
struction and maintenance, defining resource and time 
allocation, determining the latitude of principals, negoti- 
ating teacher workload and responsibilities, and defining 
criteria for student success or failure. District leadei's — 
board of education, the superintendent, and the cen- 



Scbools operating 
tvitbin the same district 
exhibited tvidely 
varying working 
conditions far teachers. 
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tral oflScc staflf— play critical roles in shaping the condi- 
tions that this study has shown are important to teachers. 

District leaders also are in the best position to initiate 
actions t improve conditions, or obstruct them: they 
have the opportunity to plan and coordinate; they con- 
trol critical resource's; and, ultimately, they decide 
whether schools, their leaders, and their stafife are suc- 
cesses or failures. 

Teachers and administrators were asked directly about 
major problems afifecting teaching in the district. They 
were asked about district policies relevant to tlie major 
dimensions of school working conditions and questioned 
about communication with district personnel. Central 
office personnel and key decisionmakers, including the 
board president, superintendent, and president of the 
teachers' organization, were interviewed. All of the inter- 
views were coded for references to district leadership 
policies, practices, initiatives, and problems. 

Teacher Perceptions of Workplace Problems 

The data in lable 9.1 show that most of the issues 
upsetting teachers require district action. Problems such 
as the quality of school leadership, lack of public respect 
for teaching, large class sizes, lack of planning time, and 
lack of materials and supplies, which teachers perceive to 
be obstacles to their success in the classroom, cannot be 
resolved at the school level. Other issues such as student 
discipline, student attendance, and staiOf collegiality can 
be addressed at the building level, but their resolution 
often depends upon the adequacy of resources — a factor 
controlled by the district. 

When tlie issues are examined by level of school 
across the five districts, some common themes are appar- 
ent. In the elementary schools, the major issues con- 
cerned workload, class size and the lack of preparation 
time; elementary teachei'S feel overloaded with work. 
Other issues emerge, but they are specific to each dis- 
trict. 

In the middle schools, there also was concern about 
class size, but poor smdent discipline emerges as the 
dominant issue. In the high schools, concerns shifted 
strongly to student behavior. Poor discipline, motivation, 
and attendance were the common concerns. 
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TABLE 9:1 



TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF MAJOR WORKPLACE 
ISSUES BY DISTRICT AND LEVEL OF SCHOOL 


District 


Elementary 


Level of School 

Middle 


High School 


A 


Ijck of prq) time 
Poor school 
leadership 
Poor discipline 
influence 


Poor discipline 
Lack of public 
respect 
l^ck of staff 


Poor school 
leadership 
Poor discipline 
Lack of collcgialiiy 


B 


School duties 
Lack of prep time 
Lack of parent 

support 

leadership 


Class size 
Lack of supplies 
and materials 
Poor discipline 


Ijck of supplies 
and materials 
Student apathy 

Poor ^iphofil 


C 


Discipline 
Lack of district 

support 
I jck of parent 

support 


Discipline 
Ijck of district 

support 
l^ck of parent 

support 


Discipline 
Student attendance 
Student apathy 


D 


Class si7^* 
Lack of prep time 
Lack of supplies 
and materials 


Discipline 
Qualit)* of teachers 
Lack of staff 
influence 


1 jck of supnlies 
Student apathy 
Student attendance 


E 


I jck of respect 

by district 

leaders 
Lack of public 

respect 
Hea\y workloads 


Poor discipline 
Lack of respect 

by district 

leaders 
l^ck of public 

respect 


Student attendance 
Poor discipline 
Poor facilities 



There also variation across the districts. In district 
C, for example, strong concern was expressed in all of 
the schools about student discipline. "The kids are hard 
to control; I am tired of being a Scrooge every day," said 
one teacher. In district E, the lack of respect for teachers 
and teaching by the district leaders and the general pub- 
lic were tlie dominant issues. 

In district B, on the other hand, the major concerns 
were the more conventional ones of class size, materials, 
adequate time, and student behavior. 

Lack of parental support also was an issue in several 
districts, but it was closely associated with the question 
of discipline. Busing in two districts had made it difficult 
for parents to come to the schools and widened the gulf 
cen the home and the school. 
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In district D, the only common themes were the lack 
of materials and discipline. In general, the major working 
conditions issues concerned the lack of resources. 

Finally, in the last of the five districts, there were two 
common and closely related issues — leadership and dis- 
cipline. "Some rather serious oflenses to teachers are not 

remedied, it is a flaw at the district level," said one 

teacher. And another: "Weak leadership — and extremely 
poor leadership — these are the issues.*' 

Comparative Perspective on Workplace Issues 

Teachers and school administrators saw the problems 
similarly, as Table 9:2 shows. Tlie central issues for teach- 
ing staff, cutting across the five districts, were discipline, 
class size, student attendance, lack of teacher influence 
over school policies and decisions, and the lack of 
respect for teachers by district leaders. These issues 
ranked high in at least three of the five districts. With the 
exception of student attendance, school administrators 
mentioned the same issuer. 

Central office administrators provided more diverse 
responses. The most firequently mentioned issues were 
large class sizes, teacher salaries, and lack of teacher influ- 
ence. Salaries were given lower priority by the stajQf in the 
schools. Discipline and attendance were not seen as 
major issues by district leaders, and lack of respect was 
only mentioned in one district. 

Tlie perspv-ctivcs of district leaders on working condi- 
tions issues are likely to differ somewhat firom those of 
school stafib because of dieir rcsparjy^bility for account 
ability to the public, fiscal responsibilities, and the pres- 
sure of interest groups. It is not surprising that they iden- 
tify issues with fiscal implications such as salaries and 
conditions of facilities as the major issues, whereas 
school personnel are particularly concerned about nitty- 
gritty issues such as discipline, preparation time, and 
quality of school leadership. Both groups expressed con- 
cern over class size. 

Teacher Perceptions of District Administration 

Teachers generally did not hold high opinions of the 
central administration or leadership in their districts, and 
some were cynical and bitter. They believed, for exam- 
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TABLE 9:2 



COMPARATIVE PERCEPTIONS OF MAJOR WORKPLACE 
PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 



Central Office 
District Administration 



School Administration 



Teachers 



Inadequate facilities 
Class size 

Relations with school 

administrators 
Lick of teacher influence 
Paperwork 



Discipline 

Inadequate prep time 
Lack of respect for teachers 
Lack of teacher influence 
Lack of collegiality 



Discipline 

Quality of school leadership 
Lack of prep time 
Class size 

I^ck of teacher influence 
Lack of district support/ 
respect 



B Lack of materials and supplies 
Class size 
Teacher salaries 
Quality cf school leadership 
Poor facilities 



Class size 

I^ck of materials and supplit 
Paperwork 
Student apathy 
Teacher recognition 



Lack of materials and supplies 
Discipline 
Inadequate facilities 
Class size 

Lack of teacher influence 



Class size 


Discipline 


Discipline 


Discipline 


Student attendance 


Lack of district respect/ 


Student mobility 


Lack of teacher inlluence 


support 


Teacher influence over 


Lack of parent support 


Student attendance 


curriculum 


Class size 


I^ck of parent support 


Teacher salaries 




Teacher salaries 


Quality of school leadership 




I^ck of teacher influence 


Safety 


Class size 


Class size 


Class size 


Prep time 


I^ck of suppplics and 


Lack of teacher influence 


Lack of teacher recognition 


materials 


Lack of materials 


Lack of trust 


Discipline 


Student attendance 


Paperwork 


Student attendance 




Student motivation 


Inadequate prep time 


Teacher salaries 


I^ck of district respect/ 


Lack of di5trict respect/ 


Lack of public respect/ 


support 


support 


support 


I^ck of public respect/ 


Lack of public respect/ 


Student attitudes 


support 


support 


Lack of district respect/ 


Lack of teacher influence 


Discipline 


support 


Parent support 


Quality of building leadership 


Teacher stress 


Class size 


Student attendance 


Class size 


Discipline 


Class size/workload 



pIc, that the central offices did not respect them. As evi- 
• dence, they cited low salaries, lack of input into deci- 
sions, lack of support for teachers, and negative state- 
ments about teachers by district officials. "Downtown is 
not behind the teachers; they don't respect our con- 
cerns," said one teacher. They complained about inequi- 
ties in treatment. "If you are not involved with athletics 
or on the glory road, you don't count." Low morale, 
teacher turnover, absenteeism, and a loss of efficacy were 
attributed to this gulf between teachers and the district 
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Many expressed anger about accusations by citizens 
and public officials that the teachers were racist. F ey 
blamed the district administration for contributing to the 
negative image of teachers and, therefore, to the lack of 
public support. "We are treated as non-persons by the 
district," said one. Added another: "There is a blame-the- 
tcacher syndrome systemwide." 

A teacher spoke of a dilemma confronting teachers in 
urban areas: 

The more you care, the more you give — and 
sometimes it is stressful — the more it hurts when 
you foil to meet the expectations of parents, admin- 
istrators, the local board. Teachers are caught in the 
middle. There is no appreciation from the parents, 
the community. 

Another frustrated elementary teacher said: 

Parents here are not supportive in any way. lliey 
seldom give teachers praise, and they try to run the 
school. They will not get involved with the whole 
school, they are concerned only about their child. 
They immediately run to the building administration 

when a problem occurs Central administration 

. . . immediately sides with the parents. 

Teachers expressed frustration in particular about the 
perceived lack of support in dealing with students. *The 
principal tries to be fair-minded about serious disciplin- 
ary incidents . . . but there is never any support from 
downtown,** observed one teacher. A middle school math 
teacher summed up feelings of teachers in her district 
when she said: 

The number one problem is discipline, the num- 
ber two problem is discipline, and the number three 
problem is discipline; downtown docsn*t support 
discipline at the building level. 

A perception of lack of support surfaced in other areas. 
Teachers complained about how long it took to process 
simple paperwork. They saw the systems as big, imper- 
sonal and unresponsive to their needs. For example, 
teachers and administrators in all five districts described 
Q how long it took to get basic maintenance and repairs 
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done. This particularly was a problem in two districts. 
People knew that maintenance was underfunded, but the 
lack of response was still annoying. "The burcaucrac>' is 
unreal; it cakes many requests," commented one teacher. 

Part of the problem appears to be poor communica- 
tion. Building level staff did not perceive themselves as 
havifjg much input into district policj' decisions or even 
having access to district officials. Said one frustrated 
teacher: "Tliose clowns never come to our schools, so 
they have no understanding of the problems we face." 
Another explained that "there are no communication 
channels between teachers and the central office, no ave- 
nues to discuss practice." One teacher observed that It s 
downtown and politics; I have feelings of hopelessness 
when I have no say." 

In two districts, tcacht.: and building administrators in 
several schools complainco of inequities in the distribu- 
tion of resources and opportunities across schools. They 
said tliat what a school received depended upon the 
principalis clout and ability to manipulate the bureau- 
cracy. Examples of the frustration: 

The district doesn*t recognize the inequities in the 
system; they create showpieces and then point to 
their success. 

It depends on the principal's clout with down- 
town; our principal doesn't have it because he has 
other priorities. 

The *silk stocking' schools get better teachers, bet- 
ter students. 

Principals who have direct contact with central 
office administrators and school board members 
receive more than others. 

Finally, teachers questioned the legitimacy of some dis- 
tricts' initiatives. Changes came and went, quickly. "They 
[the central office staff] read an article, whip out an acro- 
nym, and off we go," said one teacher. "The board is con- 
stantly changing its priorities and the superintendent fol- 
lows their whims," commented another. And "Just when 
you arc used to it, they change it again; there is a lack of 
direction and stability." Teachers expressed support, 
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however, for changes affecting tlieir work environment 
positively, such as policies to reduce class size or tlie use 
of school-based mentors and school-based inscrvice train 
ing programs. They were not opposed to change per sc 
but wanted to have a voice in shaping it and wanted to 
understand the rationale underlying it. 

These perceptions of lack of support, inequities, and 
lack of direction may not accurately describe policies in 
the five districts, but they arc an accurate reflection of 
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how many urban teachers feel. The systems are large, and 
the teachers feel isolated, ignored, and powerless to influ- 
ence the system-wide decisions tliat affect their work. 



Top Down Improvement Initiatives 

Recent improvement initiatives in many urban districts 
negatively affect teacher working conditions. Tlieir gen- 
eral intent is increased central office control over instruc- 
tion and tighter coupling between the classroom and tlie 
district At least three of the five districts examined in 
this study have undertaken such policy changes in super- 
vision, curriculum development, and monitoring of cur- 
riculum. 

The underlying assumption appears to be that teachers 
are not doing an adequate job and need tighter supervi- 
sion and accountability to raise thc4r level of effort, keep 
them on track, and improve coordination. Thus scarcli for 
tighter coupling often results in new policies and 
improvement programs designed in the district office 
with little, if any, teacher input, and implemented in a 
top-down fiasliion. 

Considering the pressure on district leaders to raise 
test scores, certain top-down policies are understandable, 
particularly if local policymakers believe such approaches 
will produce quick gains in achievement and hold off 
public criticism. But such gains may be short-lived and 
the unanticipated consequences costly. Tighter coupling 
to achieve effective schools may simply produce 
increased bureaucratization and a higher level of medioc- 
ric,. 

The data jfrom the lEL study suggest that increased uni- 
formity combined with stricter controls over teacher 
work may lower morale, level of effort, and professional- 
ism among the teaching staff. Stronger accountability 
measures without compensating steps to enhance 
teacher discretion and participation may raise the levels 
of conflict among teachers and administrators and lead to 
a "work-to-rule" attitude. The press toward efficiency is 
not necessarily bad; it may even be essential in some dis- 
tricts, but it is unlikely to build a foundation for long- 
term improvements unless accompanied by other mea- 
sures that produce and protect strong, professional cul- 
"^"^1 in the schools. 
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An Alternative View 

Tlicrc nrc alternatives. Districts can uike steps to help 
building leaders develop school cultures that promote 
:ind support goal consensus, cooperation, achievement 
orientation, problem-solving, and higli discretionary 
eiTort :iniong tlieir stafiis. In this view, people and the 
resources they bring to tlieir jobs :irc tlic major assets of 
a good school. Good school managers, tlien, are tliose 
who create conditions under which people perform at 
tlieir best, 

lliree of tlie districts studied have initiated changes 
tliat incre:isc teacher influence over decisions and 
strengtlien professional cultures in tlie schools. One is a 
strong initiative designed to xcsUticture the schools, the 
otlier two are more limited efforts tliat ;ire higlily depen- 
dent on tlie style of le:iden>hip in tlic building. Nevertlie- 
lc:*s, all tlirce districts, rccogni/e tliat long term inipiove- 
nicnt depends upon altering tlie working conditions and 
tlie roles of teiichers. 

From this perspective, the role of tlie district shifts 
from control to tlie encouragement, support and nurtur- 
ing of desired work cultures in schools and to the 
recruitment and development of tlie talent needed for 
improvement. Emphasis is placed on encouraging school 
level responsibility nither tlian on giiining greater control 
:ind uniformity. School staffs are :isked to identify and 
chirify school problems, develop and implement plans, 
make decisions about assignment of resources, and plan 
staff development activities. 

The district's role in this approach is to provide direc- 
tion and resources. Tliese include moral support, incen- 
tives for participation, time, funds, :ind technical assis- 
t:ince. Tlie district, of course, continues to set tlie piirjun- 
eters witliin which school-based improvement ocairs by 
setting overall goals, defining indicitors of quality, 
reviewing plans, and monitoring implementation. District 
leaders have botli tlie autliority and tlie responsibility to 
create tlie conditions for optimal school cfTcctiveness. 
Tlic issue facing tlieni is how best to do tliis. 

District Improvement Initiatives 

like most urban school districts, severe fiscal con- 
straints liampered tlic efforts of tlie five districts studied 
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by lEL to improve tlic quality of their programs, llic 
severity varied across the districts. 

Ncvcrtlielcss, all of tlie districts had tried to improve 
tlie quality of their schools. They had developed new 
policies and programs and, in some instances, made 
deliberate efforts to alter tlie working conditions of 
teachers. Examples of tliesc initiatives are described 
below. 



Class Size Reduction 

Three of tlie districis had reduced class sizes for tlie 
early grades. In one case, the rcxluction was for pre-K and 
kindergarten only; in tlie otlier two, it was for first and 
second grades. In both cases, tlie districts reducec' tlie 
average class to 20 or 21 students. TXvo of tlie districts 
had adopted specific formulas for tlie allocation of para* 
professionals to assist with large classes. 

'Hicse efforts were appreciated by teachers in tlie ele. 
mentary schools, but secondary tc^cliers felt tlie reduc- 
tions had been made at the expense of tlieir workload. 
Actually, student loads were lower in tlie secondary 
schools, but tliere were enormous inequities witliin tlie 
secondary schools, leaving some teachers witli large 
numbers of students. 



Control of Curriculum 

None of tlie five districts was happy witli tlieir manage 
mcnt of curriculum. Two districts were moving to 
increase teacher involvem^rnt in curriculum development 
and decentralize curriculum management, after an airlier 
attempt to centralize control. One district was moving in 
exacdy tlie opposite direction. None seemed to liavc 
found tlie balance between accountability and tc^aclier 
commitment and ownership that tliey souglit. 

Nor were the districts pleased with tlieir procedures 
for monitoring curriculum implementation. Distnet ofli- 
cials generally felt teachers had too much discretion over 
what was taugliL Three districts were relying heavily on 
local rests of basic competencies to ensure some unifop 
mity, and one was moving in that direction. The develop* 
mcnt of these tests was seen as one way of relaxing reli- 
q;*'"! on specific curricular guidelines. 
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Improving Staff CoIIegiality 

Leaders in all districts expressed concern about 
improving staiflf collegiality in their schools, but only two 
had taken any action. One district was moving rapidly 
toward the adoption of school-site management, and the 
other had introduced a packaged "eflfective schools" pro- 
gram which purported to strengthen collegiality. None of 
the districts, however, had been able to address the fun- 
damental obstacle to strengthening collegiality, lack of 
time, because of their fiscal problems. 

Supervision jf Instruction 

All districts had revised their approach to supervision 
within the past two years. Four of them had developed 
new instruments and were training administrators to do 
clinical supervision, but implementation was uneven and 
obstructed by lack of time and too much paperwork. 
One district was implementing a mentoring sysiem using 
teachers to help others having difficulty. 

Professional Development 

All districts had taken steps to improve the amount 
and quality of staff development available to teachers, 
but, ag^'n, they had moved in diflferent directions. One 
decentralized some responsibility and funding for staff 
development after a decade of strong centralization of 
training programs in a district academy. Two districts 
recently had opened academies, as well as three teacher 
centers, two of which were union initiatives. Two dis- 
tricts had been able to negotiate more non-contact days 
and increase the time available for inservice training. 

Only one district provided management development 
programs for principals. Two districts were hoping to 
participate in academies for principals being opened in 
their area In the two remaining districts, administrators 
had only sporadic access to professional development. 

School Management and Teacher Influence on 
Decisions 

^n two districts, the administration and the union lead- 
ership had been discussing school-site management with 
strong teacher involvement in decisionmaking. Both of 
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these districts had some experience, though not ahvays 
successful, with participatory mechanisms in the schools. 
One effort was about to be implemented altliough the 
details were not clear, while the future of the other initia- 
tive was in doubt due to growing tensions over contract 
negotiations and teacher concerns about salaries. In a 
third, an "effective schools" program provided some 
opportunity for teacher input into setting goals and prior- 
ities and development of buUding plans, but no commit- 
ment had been made to permanent structures for teacher 
participation. The other two districts had not addressed 
the issue. 

Three of the districts were engaged in some collabora- 
tive planning and decisionmaking with union leaders at 
the district level. These efforts appeared to be fragile but 
had produced some significant successes: adoption of 
school-site management and a mentoring program in one 
case, and class size reduction in another. 

Teacher Recognition and Respect for Teaching 

Only one district was really addressing the issue of 
rewards and incentives for teachers. It had adopted a 
new career ladder model that oflfered professional 
advancement for teachers. The others Iiad addressed the 
issue only in a to.ken manner. 

Possibiiities of Improvement 

The opinions of leaders in the districts ranged from 
extremely optimistic to quite pessimistic about the possi- 
bilities of improving conditions for teachers and school 
effectiveness in the next few years. In fact, they were 
about equally divided in all districts except one. Opti- 
mism reigned in the one district undertaking radical 
reforms. The pessimism was based on forecasts of fiscal 
constraint, the optimism on the hope that reforms being 
put in place would work without additional resources. 

Summary 

Teachers identified a number of workplace problems 
that required district action. However, they expressed lit- 
tle confidence in the ability of the districts to address and 
resolve school problems. They felt they were not 
O -cted and had litde input into district deliberations. 
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They complained about lack of support iGroni district offi- 
cials. At the same time, district officials were undertaking 
initiatives to address some of the issues such as class size 
and teacher participation in decisionmaking. 

District officials tended to identify issues with fiscal 
implications, such as facilities and salaries, as the major 
problems confronting them, whereas teachers identified 
issues such as discipline, availability of preparation time 
and the quality of school leadership. District size and 
decisionmaking structure have an impact in these dis- 
tricts, as teachers feel isolated and at great distance from 
the central office. Even where districts had initiatives 
underway to change conditions, teachers perceived that 
the changes were top-down, constantly changing, and not 
designed to assist them at the school level. 
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10 I THE EFFECTS OF WORKING CONDITIONS 
ON TEACHERS: THE CRITICAL MASS 



What impact do working conditions have on teach- 
crs or on schools? Do they affect teacher attitudes 
and behaviors? Are some conditions more critical to 
teacher behavior than others? Do these conditions influ- 
ence the quality of instruction and/or the quantity of ser- 
vices provided to students? 

The lEL data suggest some answers to these questions. 
They provide a foundation for the development of some 
strong hypotheses about how working conditions affect 
teachers and, consequently, students and overall school 
effectiveness. 

Previous research linked working conditions in schools 
and teacher perceptions of their working conditions to 
their attitudes and behaviors in the classroom. According 
to the research, the most vital resources in effective 
schools were the effort, commitment, and involvement of 
their teaching stafis and leaders. 

Our data on teacher attitudes and behavior confirm 
these findings. Teachers interviewed felt the working 
conditions in their schools had significant effects, positive 
and negative, on their colleagues. The most firequently 



TABLE 10:1 



TEACHER BEHAVIORS AND ATTITUDES POSITIVELY 
AFFECTED BY WORKING CONDITION S 

Level of Teacher Level of Classroom Sense of Job 

School Attendance EBfort Efficacy Community Morale SatlsfacUon 

Elementary 7 7 4 743 
(N=ll) 



Middle 
(N = 10) 



er|c 



High 
(N = 10) 

(N = 31) 



2 
3 



11 



11 



19 
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cited negative effects were absenteeism, reduced levels 
of efforts, lowered effectiveness in the classroom, low 
morale, and reduced job satisfaction. The most com- 
monly mentioned positive effects were on attendance, 
level of effort and a sense of community. Tables 10:1 and 
10:2 show these effects by school level. 



TABLE 10:2 



TEACHER BEHAVIORS AND ATTITUDES NEGATIVELY 
AFFECTED BY WORKING CONDITIONS 


Level of 
School 


Teacher 
Attendance 


Level of 
Effort 


Classroom 
Efficacy 


Sense of 
Community 


Morale 


Job 
Satisfaction 


Elementary 
(N= 11) 


3 


0 


4 


1 


3 


3 


Middle 
(N = 10) 


2 


6 


4 


0 


6 


5 


High 
(N = 10) 


5 


5 


5 


0 


5 


5 


(N= 31) 


10 


11 


13 


1 


14 


13 



Teacher Attendance 

In 1 1 of the 31 schools, working conditions had posi- 
tive effects on the attendance of the teaching staff. Seven 
of these were elementary schools. Teachers in an addi- 
tional 10 schools reported that working conditions had 
little or no effect on staff attendance. However, respon- 
dents reported negative effects on attendance in tlie 
remaining 10 schools. In the majority of schools, teachers 
reported that attendance was good and that few teachers 
used the maximum number of sick days. The answers 
about staff attendance are consistent with the statistics 
provided by the districts. Actual staff attendance rates 
ranged iQrom 85 percent to 98 percent. Schools perceived 
as having no problems generally had 96 percent staff 
attendance or better. In those schools with staff absentee- 
ism rates higher than 5 percent, respondents generally 
perceived attendance to be negatively affected by work- 
ing conditions. 

The reasons most iBrequently cited for low absenteeism 
among teachers were positive relations with students, 
strong coUegiality among the staff, good school physical 
conditions, and good leadership. As one teacher said. 
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"You want to come here each day because of the stu- 
dents, rapport among slajQT, and positive principal atti- 
tude." The opposite was true in schools where teachers 
felt the need to take "mental health days" due to stress 
and fatigue. Abi>'*nteeism was related to stress caused by 
poor discipline, overcrowding, heavy workloads, lack of 
administrative support, or poor physical conditions in the 
school. As one teacher said, "Every now and then days 
are taken just for rest" 



Effort Level 



Teachers* levels of effort were negatively affected in 1 1 
of the schools. None of these were elementary schools, 
so school levd and organization, and possibly the age and 
attitudes of the students, again seemed to be significant 
factors. The same factors that affected attendance affected 
level of eflfort In addition, teachers jfrequently said their 
cflforts were taken for granted, "Some see no reason to 
woric hard; it doesn't matter and no one appreciates it," 
said one teacher. 

Responses in the 1 1 schools in which teachers said 
they were motivated to work harder suggest that stu- 
dents often were the major motivating factor in maintain- 
ing high levels of eflfort in spite of other working condi- 
tions issues. As one principal stated, "The teachers are 
professionals and give 1 10 percent They want the chil- 
dren to do better." One teacher shared, "There are times 
when you want to say the heck with it. Then a litde shin- 
ing light emerges, and you think maybe things are alright 
after all," 

The assessments of overall staflf eflfort by the teachers 
and administrators were consistent with the data on 
hours of extra work reported by individual respondents 
in the elementary schools and middle schools. That is, if 
the respondents in a school generally reported high lev- 
els of extra eflfort, they also thought others were working 
hard, too. Or conversely, if individuals reported relatively 
loiv levels of discretionary eflfort, they also reported nega- 
tive eflfects from the working conditions. 

However, high school teachers generally reported they 
put in more time and eflfort than their colleagues. They 
often were critical of others for no longer giving their 
best eflfort because of the working conditions in the 
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Effectiveness in the Classroom 

The respondents were very clear about the impact of 
conditions on teachers* feelings of effectiveness in the 
classroom. The majority of those interviewed in 13 
schools felt the classroom eflfectiveness of the staflf was 
affected negatively by conditions in their school. 

Staflf of an additional nine schools reported that work- 
ing conditions, no matter how inadequate, had litde or 
no impact on their eftectiveness. They shut their doors 
and did their jobs. There were no significant differences 
across the levels of schools. One teacher's comment sum- 
mari2es many: "This is a very high-stress job. I feel wiped 
'This is a very high- ^"^» burned oul Exhausted. But every 30 minutes i 

stress job. I feel wiped ^^^^ present the most dynamic lesson possible." 
out, not burned out.'' Teachers singled out different aspects of working con- 

ditions as lowering their effectiveness, but the major 

problems were lack of resources, poor physical condi- 
tions, large class sizes, and lack of supportive principal 
leadership. As the union president in one district stated, 
'The most important issues facing teachers are reduction 
in class size, planning time, physical plants, and sufficient 
materials. Morale is low. No salary raises and teachers are 
locked out of decisionmaking at the school level. Most 
teachers feel unable to be effective." A teacher com- 
mented: "I compare this to business offices. Why doesn't 
the community recognize us as a profession and see cur 
shortages of supplies and pay." 



Sense of Belonging 

The staff of only one school reported negative effects 
on the sense of community among the staff. At first, this 
appears to contradict other data suggesting that collegial- 
ity, cooperation, and communication were less than ade- 
quate in many schools. However, respondents under- 
stood the question to refer to a sense of belonging in an 
informal, social sense. They distinguished this fi-om the 
patterns and opportunities for professional communica- 
tion and collegiality within a school. In addition, while 
respondents seemed quite willing to criticize the work 
effort, attitudes, and effectiveness of their colleagues, they 
were seldom willing to suggest the school was anything 
but one large happy fiamily. One teacher stated, "VClien I 
get tired, Tm going to quit. If I didn't enjoy the job, I 
Q wouldn't be here." 
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Morale 

Yet in 14 of the 31 schools teachers felt working con- 
ditions had negative effects on teachers* morale. This was 
especially true at the high school level where working 
conditions at 5 of the 10 schools were reported to have 
negative effects on morale. Of all the teacher attitudes, 
morale appears to be the one most affected by working 
conditions and the one teachers are most willing to 
admit As one superintendent said: 

Working conditions affect teacher morale mainly. 
There has been no significant pay raise in eight 
years; salaries were just getting competitive but now 
are falling behind. Tne district does not have the 
resources to give teachers the support services 
needed to deal with student problems. Most teach- 
ers probably feel they are able to be effective only 
due to the fact that they can close the door and are 
in an isolated island. 

One principal said: 

We*re all very strapped and strained in this school. 
We bust our butts all day and go home feeling weVe 
barely doing an adequate job. The fiiistration builds 
up constantly— the higher the standards, the worse 
the strain. 

Lack of building leadership contributed to low morale. 
"We do have a morale problem due to lack of support at 
every administrative level. Faculty in general feel the 
principal is not a strong leader," said one teacher, "The 
hardest thing for me to cope with is the morale of the 
people I work with. The morale problem stems firom the 
leadership in the building — jfrom them [administrators] 
not communicating with each other and them [adminis- 
trators] not communicating with the feculty,** said 
another. 

In at least three of the districts, the primary culprits 
causing low morale were not school-level factors. One 
teacher said morale was not affected in the classroom 
with students, "but it*s downtown policies, feelings of 
hopelessness when I can*t control and have no say** 

In schools where morale was positive, respondents 
pointed to the staff and administrators as making the crit- 
ical difference. "Morale is good here in spite of every- 
tigno vc^e i^aye a f^^j. principal, participation in decisions. 
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and a nice climate " said one teacher. Another elaborated: 
"Morale is good, this is a strange school. Tilings don't 
work, the facilities are inadequate, the students come 
iBrom diverse neighborhoods. Yet we seem to overcome 
the problems and succeed. The school works in spite of 
the difficulties due to the staflf.*' The lEL daU show that 
such schools are the exception rather the norm; gener- 
ally higher morale was associated with both positive lead- 
ership and teaching climates and good physical working 
conditions. 



job Satisfaction 

The majorities of the stafis in 13 of the 31 schools 
reported their job satisfaction adversely affected by work- 
ing conditions in the schools. There were no differences 
among the school levels. Effects on overall job satisfac- 
tion did not correlate highly with responses concerning 
morale or classroom effectiveness. "I don't really think of 
myself as a professionaJ, no respect or money. If it were 
not for the kids. I would not do it at all," explained one 
teacher. 

To check the impact of these conditions across the dis- 
tricts, we compared data on teacher perceptions of con- 
ditions and teacher attitudcs/bchavior from pairs of 
schools serving the same grade levels in each district. 
Fourteen of the 15 pairs comprised schools whose work- 
ing conditions, as perceived by their stajSs, differed. We 
found strong support for the contention that working 
conditions in schools affect teachers' attitudes and behav- 
iors. In 12 sets of paired schools the data show similar 
positive correlations between working conditions and 
reported teacher attitudes and behaviors. In these cases, 
better working conditions appear to be consistendy asso- 
ciaicJ with more positive attitudes, higher levels of woric 
effort, and a greater sense of efficacy. In the other two 
cases, the comparisons showed that better conditions 
were not associated with more positive teacher attitudes 
and behaviors. The full analysis of these pairs can be 
found in Appendix 4, 

The "Best'' and "Worst'' Work Sites 

E)ata on 10 dimensions of working conditions in the 
31 schools were compiled into an index and the schools 
O were then ranked from best to worst 
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Ihc top fjvc schools arc described in Tabic 10:3. Coin- 
cidcntiilly, tlicrc was at least one school from four of the 
five districts. Perhaps not so coincidentally, tliree of die 
five were elementary schools. Elementary schools are 
smaller and have a lc*ss differentiated workforce, higher 
goal consensus, and more frequent contact between 
teachers and administrators. The schools varied widely in 
tlic social ;ind etlinic backgrounds of dieir students and 
in the size of their enrollments, but all schools enrolled 
more than 60 percent minority students. 



When specific working condiiioas were ex;unined, 
these five schools had some similarities. All were rated ;is 
adequate or better by tlic stiilf intervic*wed on four 
dimensions: physical phint, collcgiality, p:u-ticipation in 
decisionm:iking, and administnitive leadership. Four of 
tlie five had similar positive ratings on teacher influence 
over curriculum and instruction. On the other six dimen- 
sions of tlic quality of school worklifc, however, tlicrc 
was considerable variation. 



When tlic total sample of schools was nuikcd in terms 
of the stiiff's perceptions of teacher attitudes iind behav- 
ior, the five schools described in Table 10:3 were among 
tliose witli the most positive ratings. 



Tlirec of tlie five schools described in the table had 
team teaching and tlircc had councils for faculty piutici- 
pation in decision making. Wlien all schools were ranked 
by staff perceptions of teacher attitudes and behavior, five 
of tlic top ten schools had teaming .ind seven of the 
schools had permanent councils. 



The schools perceived as having tlie worst ovenill 
working conditions, using tlic dimensions studied by lEI^ 
were examined similarly The five lowest rated schools 
arc described in Tabic 10:4. These schools were charac- 
terized by poor resources, heavy workloads, low collegi- 
ality, poor supervision, low teacher influence over school 
H^/^jcions, low rc-wards, and poor leadership. ^ 
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When all schools were 
ranked by staff 
perceptiom of teacher 
attitudes and behavior, 
five of the top ten 
schools had teaming 
and seven of the schools 
had permanent 
councils. 
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TABLE 10;3 

W ORKING CONDITIONS IN HIGHEST RATED SCHOOI^ 

Schools 



Dimension 


Elementary 


Middle 


Elementary 


Elementary 


Higli School 


Physical 


Good plant 


Good plant 


Good plant 


Good plant 


New plant 






A/C, clean. 


eiean, pride in 


Clean, safe, but 


Attractive and 




school Prtorit\' 


Pride in 


school. Priority 


crowded. 


clean. 




of principal. 


condition. 


of princjpa!. 


1 j/^l/c jyjccting 


Cooperation to 








space. 


keep it up. 






Ade()uate staff. 


Inadccfuatc 


Inadequate 


Well'-equipped, 




No problems 


No problems 


staff, need 


staff, need 


needs remedial 




w/ Supplies. 


w/ supplies 


specialists^ 


counselor/ AP. 


staff. 






counselor. 


Need nurse. 










Supplies 


Short on 










rationed. 


supplies. 






Classes 28 + 


Classes 27 + 


Classes 25 


Classes 20- 25 


Classes 25-30. 




If.igh level of 


Variable extra 


Higli extra 


Higli effort. 


Higli extra 




extra effort. No 


effort. Minor 


effort, duties. 


Duties. 


effort. Duties. 




duties. 


duties. 










800 + 


1200 + 


300 


300 


1900 


% Minority 


99% 


90% 


60% 


65% 


99% 


% Poor 


45% 


85% 


50% 


30% 


50% 


Comments 


Discipline 


Minur concern 


Discipline 


Minor concern 


Discipline 




good. Good 


with discipline. 


good. Uttle 


with discipline. 


good. Low 




parent 


Mostly positive 


parent 


Low parent 


parent 




Involvement. 


comments 


involvement. 


involvement. 


involvement. 




Mostly positive 


about students. 


l^gely 


Mixed 


Largely 




comments 


Fair parent 


positive 


comments 


positive 




about students. 


involvement 


comments 


about students 


comments 




Absenteeism a 


Low 


about students. 


Goo'J 


about students. 




problem. 


absenteeism. 


lX)W 


attei^dancc. 


Attenciince 






absenteeism. 




problems. 


Classroom 


HiRh level of 


Moderate 


Higli level of 


Moderate 


Higli level of 


Influence 


autonomy. No 


autonomy. 


autonomy 


autonomy, 


autonomy No 




real 


Lessons 


Tests act as 


lesson plan 


real 


1 


monitoring. 


reviewed 


monitors. 


review 


monitoring. 



The schools reporting the most negative effects on 
teacher attitudes and behavior also were examined. Thu 
most consistent effects were on teacher effort, classroom 
effectiveness, mora' and job satisfaction — adversely 
impacted the sdiools ?.t the bottom of the ranking. In 
addition, the five schools perceived as having the worst 
overall conditions were among tiiosc having the most 
Q negative effects on teacher attitudes and behavior. 
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TABLE 10;3> continued 



Dimension 


Elementary 


Middle 


Collcglal 


Good, but 


Teaming. 


Relations 


teadiers create 


Common rime 




the 


to plan. 




opportunities. 




Supervision 


Frequent 


Process 




obser\'ation. 


followed, pro 




AssiMance 


forma. Too 




provided. Too 


much 




mucii 


paperwork. 




paperwork. 


Ijick of time. 


Professional 


Principal 


School level 


Development 


encourages it 


program, but 




Some activity 


planned by the 




at scliool stair 


nrincinal 




meetings. 




School 


Principal seeks 


Teams arc 


influence 


input. 


major vehicle. 




Committees 


Staff has 




are active. 






Ih'gji level of 


influence. 




influence. 




Rewards and 


Adequate. 


Adequate. 


Recognition 


informal 


Informal 




rewards uM:d 


appreciation 




well. 




Administrative 


WelMiked. 


Strong, even 


Ixadersiiip 


Handpickcd 


autocratic. 




staff, openly 


Takes input 




involve.s staff. 


and gets extra 




Focus on 


resources for 




collegial 


the school. 




relations. 





Schools 

Elementary 



Elementary Higli School 



Adequate. 
Grade level 
meetings and 
shared in* 
service. 



Good, but no 
time to meet. 



Adequate. 
Active 
committees 
and 

department. 



Clinical Frequent Process 

approach. observation. followed, seen 

Time a Process seen as as pro forma, 

problem, but helpful, 

process seen as Paperwork a 

helpful. problem. 



School level 
program with 
teacher input. 
Use districf. 
resources. 

Staff council 
and utaff 
meetings are 
effective. 
Moderate 
mfluence. 



Inadequate. 
Noi much 
formal but 
some informal 
recognition. 

Energetic, 

supportive 

clinician. 

Respected 

Democratic. 

Out of the 

school a lot. 



Use district 
programs and 
principal plans 
school activity. 



largely 

informal. 

Principal 

initiates. 

Moderate 

influence. 



Inadequate. 
No formal and 
weak informal 
recognition. 



NVellliked. 
Handpicked 
staff. Open, 
Involves staff. 
Good clinician. 



Use district 
programs. No 
school activity. 
Uttic teacher 
input. 

Departments 
and 

committees 

provide 

vehicle. 

Moderate 

influence. 

Inadequate 
Some informal 
recognition. 



Visible, new 

principal. 

Encourages 

participation. 

Brings in 

resources. 



Ten schools in which staff reported the most negative 
effects had four common characteristics: poor resources, 
low coilcgiality, low rewards, and low levels of teacher 
influence on school decisions. Six of ilie 10 had poor 
leadership; in tliree of the other four cases, ilie principals 
were new to the school and were rated as adequate by 
their stafis. Oiaracteristics of the schools with the lowest 
'^^''ined ranking arc described in Table 10:4. 
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TABLE 10:4 

WORKING CONDITIONS IN LOWEST RATED SCHOOLS 



Schools 

Dimensions Middle Elementary Middle Middle High School 



Physical 


Inadequite. 


Adequate. 


Inadequate. 


Adequate. Old, 


Inadequate. 


Conditions 


Lack of 


Generally well- 


Dirty and 


but well-kept. 


Unclean, in 




classroom 


kept. Lack of 


crowded. Many 


Security a 


piMji repair. 




space. Not 


meeting space. 


repairs needed. 


problem. 


Utter. Some 




clean, in poor 




Some 




vandalism. 




repair. Security 




vandalism. 




Security a 




problems. 








problem. 


Resources 


Inadequate 


Inadequate 


Inadequate 


Inadequate 


Inadequate 




staff. Need 


staff. Need 


staff. Need 


staff. Need 


staff. Need 




teachers & 


counselors & 


teachers & 


counselors and 


counselors and 




counselors. 


specialists. 


specialists. 


elective staff. 


teachers. Lack 




Lack 


Lack supplies. 


Lack supplies. 


Lack supplies 


supplies & 




substitutes, 






& equipment 


equipment. 




supplies & 












equipment 










Workload 


Classes 30 + . 


Classes 27 + , 


Classes 30 + . 


Classes 28+. 


Classes 25. 




Low level of 


Aver, level of 


High level of 


Low level of 


Low level of 




c::ira effort. 


effort. No duties. 


effort. light 


extra effort. 


extra effort. 




Duties. 




duties. 


Duties. 


light duties. 


Students 












Number 


550 


550 


1200 


350 


600 


% Minority 


99% 


60% 


70% 


99% 


99% 


%Poor 


90% 


45% 


80% 


45% 


70% 


Comments 


Poor discipline, 


Serious 


Some discipline 


Serious 


Discipline 




low parent 


discipline 


problems, low 


discipline 


problems, low 




involvement. 


problems, low 


parent 


problems, low 


parent 




Absenteeism 


parent 


involvement. 


parent 


involvement. 




high. 


involvement. 


Absenteeism 


involvement. 


Absenteeism 




Attendance fair. 


high. 


Absenteeism 
high. 


high. 


Classroom 


Low autonomy. 


Low autonomy. 


Low autonomy. 


Average. 


High. 


InHuence 


Tight review of Pacmg system 


Pacing system 


Review of 


No regular 




lesson plans 


and tests 


and tests. 


lesson plans. 


monitoring. 
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TABLE 10:4, continued 



Dimensions 



Middle 



Elementary 



Schools 

Middle 



Middle High School 



CoUcgial 
Relations 



Supervision 



Professional 
Development 



School 
Influence 



Rewards and 
Recognition 



Administrative 
Leadership 



Inadequate, no Inadequate, no Inadequate, 

Jime and time and few split v. • 

friction among meetings. Split administration, 

the staff. Low between old Low 

cooperation. and new staff, cooperation. 
Low 

cooperation. 



Inadequate, no Inadequate, 
time and few varies with 
meetings. Low departments, 



cooperation. 



Compliance w/ Compliance, Compliance, Compliance, 

process, but not but seen as pro but seen as pro minimal done, 

seen as helpful, forma. Little forma. Little 

value, value. 



Inadequate, Adequate, Adequate, 

limited to 2 school & school & 

district district district 

workshops per programs. Staff programs. Staff 

year. No school input. input, 
activities. No 
staff input 



Inadequate, 
district 
pix)gram 
afterschool, no 
school activity. 
No staff input. 



Few meetings 
and little 
contact across 
departments. 

Compliance, 
seen as helpful 
to new staff. 



Inadequate, 
limited to 2 
district 

workshops per 
year. No school 
activities, no 
staff input. 



Low staff 
influence, 
committees 
inactive. 



Few informal 
and no formal 
rewards or 
recognition. 
No positive 
feedback. 



Low staff Som<;havc 

influence, influence 

faculty divided through 

& principal committees. 

doesn*t seek Principal 

input, cooperates w/ 
older staff. 

Few informal 
and no formal 
rewards or 
recognition. 
No positive 
feedback. 



Low staff Low staff 
influence, influence on 
Principal makes school, some 
all decisions. input in some 
departments. 



Few informal 
and no formal 
rewards or 
recognition. 
No positive 
feedback. 



Few informal 
and no formal 
rewards or 
recognition. 
No positive 
feedback. 



lu-jccessible Weak and 

principal, seen incompetent 

as incompetent principal. Seen 

& autocratic. as vindictive & 

Not active in dishonest. Not 

program. Weak involved in 

on discipline, program. Weak 

. on discipline. 



Autocratic Inaccessible 
principal, keeps autocratic 
order but has principal. Seen 
little as incompetent, 

involvement in overbearing, 
program. Weak on 
discipline. 



Few informal 
and no formal 
rewards or 
recognition. 
No positive 
feedback. 

Weak leader, 

vindictive. 

Little 

involvement in 
program. Weak 
on discipline. 
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Summary 

The data support the hypothesis that working condi- 
tions affect teacher attitudes and behavior, particularly 
their level of ^Jbrt, attendance, sense of efficacy in the 
classroom, '^norale, and job satisfaction. The data also sug- 
gest that some dimensions of working conditions have 
more eflfect than others on teachers. If a school has good 
physical working conditions, high levels of teacher influ- 
ence, good leader:;hip, and high levels of collegiality, 
other deficiencies, while still important, may not have 
serious negative eflfects on the staff. Under such condi- 
tions, teachers feel more positive about their work and 
more effective in their classrooms, make extra efforts, 
and have higher morale and higher attendance. In the 
worst schools, none of the critical conditions were pres- 
ent and resources were terribly inadequate. Under such 
conditions, teachers became frustrated and discouraged. 
Their morale sank to low levels and their work effort and 
attendance were affected. They felt they were ineffective 
in their classrooms as a consequence of conditions in the 
schools. 

In between ihese extremes were schools with a mix of 
strengths and weaknesses. Some of them had good lead- 
ership but terrible resource deficiencies, had extremely 
difficult student populations, or lacked good collegial 
relations due to conflicts among the staff. Others had 
high levels of collegiality and teacher influence, but 
lacked good leadership or had terrible physical working 
conditions. The patterns varied. The point is that if they 
did not have the entire gestalt of positive factors, teach- 
ers found them to be inadequate workplaces, and their 
attitudes and behaviors were affected accordingly In 
these schools, teachers coped but were unable or unwill- 
ing to give their best efforts. 

These data suggest several levels of conditions. 
Resource adequacy and at least some other positive fac- 
tors are necessary to keep a school functioning. However, 
to make a school function well, a combination of factors 
is required. 




Do vvoil^mg conditions have 
meaning for school leaders? 
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^'Good physical working 
conditions, high levels of 
collegiality, high levels of teacher 
influence on school decisions, 
high levels of teacher control 
over instruction and strong, 
supportive leadership were 
consistently found in the schools 
most hijhiy rated by teachers. 
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1 1 CONCLUSIONS 



^phe findings from Working in Urban Schools paint a 
X bleak picture of the conditions of urban teaching, 
lliese findings are consistent with national and sute 
teacher surveys, but urban conditions are v^orse. (See 
Appendix i for comparisons.) If the general findings are 
compared to the ideal model emanating from the work- 
place reform and the effective schools research, it is dear 
that these urban schools have a long way to go. Unsup- 
portive leadership, lack of respect, low participation in 
policymaking, limited opportunities for coilegiality, lack 
of recognition and inadequate professional <f. ^elopment 
opportunities seem to be the nonns of teaching rather 
than the exceptions. In urban areas, however, these 
issues take on a different and debilitating scale given the 
resource problems, the bureaucraq-, and the special 
needs of snjdents, 

TWo faaors of working conditions — supervision and 
professional development— did not appear consistently 
related to the teachers* assessments of their schools or to 
the data on teacher attitudes and behavior. This may be 
because teachers generally felt that both supervision and 
staff development were weak or irrelevant, and that other 
opportunities for professional growth were assessed as 
mediocre at best With the remainder of tlie conditions, 
better conditions had more positive impact on teachers* 
behaviors and on their attitudes, and vice versa. 



In urban areas, 
however, these issues 
take on a different and 
debilitating scale given 
the resource problems, 
the bureaucracy, and 
the special needs of 
students. 



The Effects of the Good Workplace 

The common characteristics of the schools receiving 
the most positive comments were: 

—Strong, supportive principal leadership 
— Good physical working conditions 
—High levels of staff coilegiality 
—High levels of teacher influence on school decisions 
—High levels of teacher control over curriculum and 
instruction 

These working conditions were positively related to 
hi^er levels of teacher attendance, higher levels of dis- 
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• • . schools tvitb high 
levels of collegiality and 
teacher control over 
curriculum still bad 
negative impacts on 
teacher morale because 
of tise lack of 
leadership, or tije lack 
of space, poor physical 
conditions and 
inadequate 
maintenance in the 
buildings. 
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credonary eflfort, higher morale, and a greater sense of 
efficacy in the classroom. 

Furthermore, these characteristics appeared as a ges- 
talL Schools with two or three of the characteristics 
didn't have as high ratings as those with all five character- 
istics. For example, schools with high levels of collegial- 
ity and teacher control over curriculum still had negative 
impacts on teacher morale because of the lack of leader- 
ship, or the lack of spac^, poor physical conditions and 
inadequate maintenance in the buildings. 

Conversely, the worst sites were consistently charac- 
terized by: 
— Inadequate staff and materials 
— ^Low collegiality 

— Low levels of teacher influence on school decisions 
— ^Low rewards 

Furthermore, six of the 10 schools in this category had 
poor leadership as well, and the principals were new to 
the remaining four schools. 

What is clear once again, however, is the role that 
resources play in establishing minimally acceptable con- 
ditions. The schools rated '^best" in the study were not 
necessarily resource-rich. However, they had decent 
physical working conditions (enough space, reasonable 
maintenance and physical surroundings), teachers had 
time for coUegiai relationships with their peers, they 
were involved in decisionmaking, and they felt that the 
administrative leadership in the building respeaed them 
and set the tone for teaching and learning. 

Having adequate resources helped schools in the 
middle compensate for other problems. While teachers 
described concerns, these concerns did not seriously 
affect their behavior or morale. All schools at the bottom, 
however, were resource poor, and their lack of 
resources — staff, materials, equipment, funds — had a defi- 
nite impaa on the staff behavior and morale. Many of the 
teachers in these schook were simply going through the 
motions. They showed up, the>' taught iheir classes. They 
did not put in much extra effort Most of tliem did not 
exi>ea to be successfiil given the conditions under 
wi^iich they were working. In the four schools where 
there were nctf'.' administrative leaders, the schools could 
be on the wr*y back up to acceptable ftmctioning. But in 
the remaining schools in which diere were poor working 
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conditions, there were few factors that made the build- 
ings good for teachers, and consequentiy, for students. 

Administrative leadership is key to how building con- 
ditions, policies and practices affect teachers. For ail of 
the most highly rated schools, strong administrative lead- 
ership was an important &ctor. And, in several cases of 
schools in the middle grouping, good administrative lead- 
ership had a mediating influence on particularly poor 
conditions, such as the lack of resources and material? or 
poor physical conditions. The leaders in these schools 
were not always democratic, and not always instruction- 
ally strong, but the buildings operated efficicndy 

These data suggest there are minimum conditions 
below which teacher morale and effort suffer and school 
conditions deteriorate. These minimums include tolera- 
ble school leadership, sufficient staff and materials to 
keep the school operating day-to-day and adequate facili- 
ties. Under these conditions, teachers will cope with 
large classes, accept autocratic management or tolerate 
isolation from their colleagues. To raise morale and effort 
levels, however, schools must have strong, visionary lead- 
ership, provide opportum'ties for coUegial interaction, 
provide teachers influence over policy and some control 
over curricula, and have adequate and attractive work 
space. 



All schools at the 
bottom, however, were 
resource poor, and 
their lack of 
resources — staff, 
materials, equipment, 
funds — bad a definite 
impact on the staff 
behavior and morale. 



Recent Reforms and Working Conditions 

The reform recommendations in die Carnegie Forum's 
report, A Nation Prepared, and the National Governors* 
Association's report. Time for Results, and the experi- 
ments they have stimulated are responsive to the desires 
of teachers for increased participation in decisionmaking, 
more frequent interaction with their colleagues, more 
respect and support They also are dependent upon 
changes in structure and policy in public schools that 
will take time to implement 

The message of the lEL report in this context is several- 
fold. First, tfie findings of Working in Urban 
Schools confirm the importance of reform recom- 
mendations for a professional and creative work 
environment The conditions in schools rated highly in 
our study all include broad involvement in decisionmak- 
ing, collegial work environment and control over class- 
room activity. Thus, these long term changes affecting 
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. . . there are important 
interim changes that 
will affect the 
day-to-day working 
lives of teachers that 
can be made by urban 
leaders without major 
restructuring. 
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teacher roles, professionalism and school decisionmaking 
are as important for urban schools as any others. 

Second, there are important interim changes that 
will affect the day-to-day working lives of teachers 
that can be made by urban leaders without major 
resiructuring. These changes include altering resources 
and physical environment, as well as more conventional 
methods of involving teachers in decisionmaking. For 
example, elected school councils, or ways to engage 
teachers in instructional tasks with their peers, such as 
team teaching and planning, have been tried and imple- 
mented in schools in the past They work, and, as is cer- 
tainly the case in team teaching, they have clear benefits 
for students. These changes can be made at the building 
level, and they can be enhanced by district policy and 
resources. They oflfer an interim and incremental change 
in urban schooling which, according to our data, would 
have major positive eflfects on teacher attitudes and 
behaviors, and thus, teachers' willingness to commit time 
and energy to their work. And they can be a starting 
point for broader, more radical change. 

But participatory structures will not work witfi- 
out district support, commitment of resources, and 
monitoring, A signature of nearly every district initia- 
tive was lackluster implementation — on academies, on 
school councils, on other participatory structures. The 
existence of participatory structures does not guarantee 
that teachers will be involved in decisionmaking or work 
with their peers. These structures did not work in 
schools where administrative leadership wasn't actually 
supportive, or where there were actions to sabotage the 
working structures. Nearly every distria had some initia- 
tive underway to involve teachers in decisionmaking. 
But, in many instances, these eflforts were not real. That 
is, no time or resources were conmiitted to implementa- 
tion by the central office. District officials were preoccu- 
pied with budgets, contract negotiations and school poli- 
tics, and simply did not devote enough attention to these 
teacher issues. There is a caution here for districts under- 
going more radical restructuring. Monitoring time needs 
to be invested and resources need to be available if 
changes are to result in more discretion to teachers and 
principals. 

The districts have directed their effort, energy, 
resources and monitoring time to conformance with 
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basic skills teaching, testing and pacing programs. These 
are in place in every district and often produce com- 
plaints fiom teachers tii2it they have litde control over 
what they are teaching, and even how they are teaching 
it Given the importance placed on teacher influence 
over curriculum and instruction in the lEL data, how to 
allow discretion over wiiat and how to teach while still 
assuring that all students meet academic goals is a major 
issue. Qearly, distria goals are in)portant and critical to 
basic minimum academic achiever^ent But once the 
schools are in order and student performance is improv- 
ing, this area may be one where districts need to look for 
balance— enough discretion to get a teaching staiff com- 
mitted to their work and to ensure that students con- 
tinue to gain academically. Again, here the district role 
in implementation may have to cede some ground 
once the programs are operating in the interest of 
providLig teachers with more control over what 
and how to teach. 

Third, nothing is clearer in our study than die 
feet tliat resources and the management of 
lesources matter. Making changes in these areas would 
nKke the lives of teachers easier, lighten their workloads, 
and strengthen their conmiitment to their jobs. These 
include ?uch basics as enough textboote and materials, 
adequ^.-e counseling staff and teachers* aides to provide 
individu'^1 ,4 tention to needy students, and maintenance 
procedures that aren't cojnbcrsome and meet tlie needs 
of the builoaig. 

Urban teach'^rs should not have to choose between 
salaries and adequate woridng conditions. Yn mmy of 
the schools we visited were resource poor. Poor buud- 
ings, too litde space, litde 'n the way of building bi;dgets, 
inadequate textbooks and teaching materials, too fev^ 
support staflF— :he list goes on and oa 

These &ctors do matter. They have an impact on 
teachers and they have an impact on teaching. Some 
adniinistrative leaders were able to pull their buildings 
above the limits of their resources because they were 
visionailes, they fought for their buildings, they found 
ways to make do. Too, resources were not controlling 
fectors if the physical conditions were good, leadership 
was good, teachers worked together and had control 
overwiiat they taught But the lack of resources creates 
-••^"-onments that over time are stressful, difl&cult to 
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Administrators can 
make buildings work 
for teachers when not 
much else seems 
positive. 



bear — 3nd that undermine the cflforts of energetic admin- 
istrative and teacher leaders. 

Foiiilh, the roles played by administrative leaders 
are very important Administrators can make build- 
ings woiic for teachers \^en not much else seems 
positive. Teachers gave highest ratings to principals and 
other building leaders who they felt respected them. But 
they also were supportive of autocratic leaders who per- 
formed leadership roles, effectively kept the building in 
order, and created conditions in which teachers could 
teach. 

Given the critical importance of these leadership roles, 
more attention needs to be given to the use of perfor- 
mance-based criteria for selection and evaluation of 
administrative leaders. Urban districts that are not now 
using assessment centers or performance-based selection 
processes should consider instituting them, as an invest- 
ment with a potentially high payoff. Teachers should be 
involved in the selection process serving as members of 
selection committees and interviewing candidates. Evalu- 
ation of building administrators should include their abil- 
ity to motivate staff, promote cooperation, and build a 
strong professional climate. 

One point that came to our attention during our visits 
to the 31 schools was the lack of involvement of teachers 
in decisionmaking and leadership positions. Particularly 
in areas close to the classroom and curriculum, teachers* 
leadership abilities should be tapped to help address 
many of the critical education issues in urban schools. 



FiJKi, it is necessary for districts to look at these 
reforms as a package, not as a piecemeal fix. In all of 
die schools rated highly in the lEL study, physical condi- 
tions, involvement in decisionmaking, control over the 
classroom and leadership appeared as a package. Trying 
to "fix** one part of the puzzle won't work. Comprehen- 
sive integrated change is necessary. 

Finally, it would be hard to miss the message 
conveyed by the impact of district policy on teacher 
attitudes and behaviors. Teachers feel great distance 
from district administrators. They believe central oflSces 
do not respect them. They see district policies as quickly 
changing, often in conflict, and having punitive impact 
Q Given the reported impact on teacher morale, turnover, 
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absenteeism and loss of cflfcctivcness, district administra- 
tors and school board members should take this to heart 
The lEL interviews confirm tension and lack of trust 
between teachers and the district offices, much of it the 
result of accountability pressures. It will be impossible to 
make major changes in the way urban schools run with- 
out high expectations of the administration, the staff, and 
the students. Treating teachers as valued and well-edu- 
cated professionals will be the only way to make dicsc 
improvements. To do this — ^as in any odicr area of 
employment — we must improve the conditions under 
which they work. 



jyeatiftg teachers as 
valued and well- 
educated professionals 
will be the only way to 
make these 
improvements. To do 
this — as in any other 
area of employment — 
we must improve the 
conditions under which 
they work. 
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APPENDIX 1: lEL FINDINGS IN PERSPECTIVE 



Tlicrc irc six surveys which have examined working conditions factors-, a national 
survey, referred to as the Conditions and Resources of Teaching (CAR T) survey, con- 
ducted for the National Education Association (Bacharach, Bauer, and Shedd, 1986)' 
the 1986 Metropolitan Life sun-ey (Harris and Associates); a national siin-ey conducted 
by the Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching (Wirthlin Group, 1987)- an 
Eagleton survey of New Jersey teachers (Center for Public Interest Polling, Rutgers 
1986); a survey conducted of California teachers carried out by the Poliq- Analysis' 
Center for Education ( 1986); and inten»ie\\'S of North Carolina educators earned out 
for ihc Public School Forum of North Carolina (Navran Associates, 1987). 



lEL STUDY CAKT SURVEY 

Physical Conditions 

Three of Uic 51 — 

urban scliooh 

were Judged 

good and nearly 

'/> rated as 

inadequate. 

Teachers 

seemed 

resigned to very 
poor condltioRA. 



METROPOUTAN 
UFESURVTV 



EACI ETON POLL PACE .SURVEY 



Space 

Scliools were 
C«*'«»"Jiii;some 
teachers In 10 
schools did not 



Close to half the 
teachers 
reported 
occasional 



have classrooms problems with 
of their own. 16 ^acc< 
of 31 schools 
had serious 
^ace problems. 

Safety 

Most teachers — 
Interviewed did 
not find safety a 
major issue. 
Safety problems 
were reported 
In only 8 of the 
31 schools. 



CARNEGIE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

FOUNDATION FOHUM (NORTll 
SURVEY CAROLI.VA) 



Majorir/ tjf 
urbati teacliers 
rated ilicir 
buildings as 
below average 
in cleanliness 
(51%), heating 
(54%). and 
cooling (71%). 
46% said the 
overall ph}'sical 
condition of the 
scliool was 
below average 



I)isparii>'ln 
school plant; 
nios: school 
plants were 
Inadequate. 
Uasie 

maintenance 
budgets were 
tlie first ti) go 
when cutting 
costs. 



Meeting space a 
premium, 
classes taugiu in 
temporary 
buildings. 
Professionals in 
schools do not 
take for granted 
adequate space 
and supplies. 



54% of the 
urban teachers 
rated their 
schools as 
below average 
on security. 
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WORKING IN URBAN SCHOOLS 



lELSTVDY 



CART SURVEY 



METROPOLITAN 
UFE SURVEY 



EACLETONPOa PACESUR\'EY 



<:ar>xgie 

FOUNPAnON 
SURVl-\' 



Supplies and Materials 
65%orurtMn 15% of the 



schools had 
shortages of 
Instr .lional 
materials. 



teachers had 
frequent 
prc^Icms with 
supplies and 
workbooks. 



ZH% of urban 
teaehers had 
Nhortagcs of 
supplied and 
nuterUI:;. 



25% reported 
shortages of 
supplies and 
materials. 



Staff 

27oftJjc3l 
schools 
reported staff 
shortages 
(87%), 

especially need 
for counseling 
sta/T 

Class Size 

Gasssizc ^'is 
over 25 in 20 of 
the 31 schools 
in the ICL study. 



punucsaiooL 

FORUM (N0RT1I 
CAROUNA) 

Scliools are 
relying on 
technologies 
that are 10 and 
20 years old. 
Most have little 
access to 
telephones. 



Counseling 
per50nnel too 
limited. 



68% were 32% '>f urban 
dissatisfied with teachers were 
class size. 
Median size 
uos 25. 



71% of Oass sizes large 

elementary' and too feu- 
dissatisfied Witl: teachers lud teacher aide>. 
class sizes. class sizes more 
than 25, 26% of 
secondary- 
teachers faced 
^50 or more 
students. 



Hours 

Teachers — 

reported an 

average of 13 

hours outside of 

class in 

elementary 

sc}kx>1s. 9 hours 

in middle 

schools and 17 

t}Ours in high 

schools in the 

lEL study. 

Average 

contract 

workday was 

6.5 for 

elementary and 
middle sdiools; 
7 for high 
schools. 

Planning Time 

Teachers were 48% of teaehers 
dissatisfied with had difficulty 
time for in< finding planning 
Khool planning time, 
.ind paperwork. 



25% of the 
teachers 
reported 20 
extra liours or 
nwre per week. 



50% reported 
1 1 hours or 
more. 



Teachers 
average 50 
hours per week, 
25 hours of 
which is in 
direct student 
instruction or 
courisellng,— 
25% overtime. 
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Lack of planning 35% of 
time and California 
paper-vork was teachers 
the most reported no 

frequent source s^hedulc<1 
of Job punning time, 

dissatisfaction, 
cited by 28% of 
the teachers. 
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METROPOLITAN 

lEL STUDY CART SURVEY LIFE SURVEY E.\GLETON POLL PACE SURVEY 

Students 

Student — — — — 

discipline and 

motivation has a 

major impact on 

teachers. In 

schools with 

good working 

conditions 

teachers seldom 

mentioned 

students as a 

problem. 



Classroom Autonomy 
Teachers in Teachers had 



Only 1 teacher 
in 20 was 
dissatisfied 
about control 
over what and 
how to teach. 



56% wanted 80% of the 
lime to observe teachers were 
peers teaching; satisfied with 



58% of the control over 
schools instructional 
reported low methods, and 
to moderate less over 
control over content, 
content, pacing 
und sequence. 
Teachers 
generally 
reported high 
control over 
methods 

CoUcgial Work 

Opportunities — 
for cooperation 
were 

inadequate in 6l% wanted opportunities 

l6 of the lime to talk to for interaction, 

schools ( 52% ), colleagues, 
but were higher 
in schools 
where there 
was team 
teaching. 

D ecisi o n making 

Teacher Teachers Only 50% said Only I in 7 

influence was reported limited they were teachers was 
generally low in opportunities involved in happy with 
lEL study, for involvement decisionmaking. level of 
although it was except on what 70% wanted Involvement, 
higher in one to tctch, more Influence, 

district because textbook 
of participatory selection and 
management. how to teach. 



Only one tn 
seven teachers 
reported 
structured time 
to work with 
colleagues. 



CARNEGIE PUBUC SCHOOL 

FOUNDATION FORUM (NORTH 
SURVEY CAROUNA) 

53% of urban — 

and 30% of 

nonurban 

teachers said 

disruptive 

behavior was a 

problem; 25% 

sai'i under- 

nouiishment 

was a problem 

in urban 

schools 

compared to 

13% elscwlierc. 



36% of urban 
teachers said 
they had no 
control over 
selecting 
textbooks; 29% 
said no control 
over course 
content; and 
17% said no 
control over 
setting goals for 
students. 
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WORKING IN URBAN SCHOOLS 



lEL STUDY 



CAKTSUKVEV 



METKOPOUTAN 
UrESUKVEV 



Supervision 

Supervision was 27% of teachers 



reported 
problems vrjh 
feedback from 
administrators 



viewed as 
helpful in 42% 
of the schools; 
weak, annoying 
and threatening more than 
in the other occasionally: 
58%. This is 
consistent but 
more harsh than 
survey-s. 

Professionai Development 



Training 
q^portum'tics 
were weak and 
inadequate in 
18 schools. 



Only 12% rated 
inscr\ice 
training as 
effective. 



Rewards 

Rewards were 
fcponed as non- 
existent in most 
of the 31 
schools. 

Leadership 

Teachers in only 
9 schools rated 
administrative 
leaders as 
effective. 1 1 of 
the schools hau 
ineffective 
leadership. 
Leaders who 
were cited as 
ineffective were 
disorganized, 
bad 

administrators 
and ineffective 
in handling 
people. 

Respect 

Lack of respect 
by parents, 
students, 
administrators 
and commum'ty 
was perceived 
as 2 serious 
problem by 
teachers. 



More than 50% 
of the teachers 
said the>' had 
infrequent 
contact with 
administrators 
and V^ said they 
seldom talked 
to 

administrators 
about 

educational 
content or 
performance. 



CARVEGIE 
FOUNOATIO.N 
EAGLFTO.N POLL PACESURVTY SURVEY 



38% felt their 54% felt the 
last e\'aIuation process v^ts fair, 
was unhelpful: Less than half 
27% hcIpfiiL felt they got 

useful feedback. 



PUBUCSOIOOL 
FORU.M (NORHi 
CAROLLNA) 



E\'aIuation 
s>'Stems are too 
inflexible. 



— 64% of the 
teachers sa'd 
they were not 
involved in 
planning staff 
de\'eIopment 
programs. 



Few tangible 
rcv.'i.'ds to 
encourage 
performance. 



18% of all 

teachers 

mentioned 

problems with 

administrators. 

such as lack of 

admii.istrative 

support, 

ineffective 

school policies 

and ineffective 

discipline 

policies. 29% 

said 

administrators 
were 

inaccessible. 



11% of teachers 
cited lack of 
reject as the 
most important 
reason for 
leaving 

teaching. More 
than half felt 
reject was a 
problem. 



A majority felt 
they received 
too little 
professional 
support, 42% 
cited lack of 
assistance with 
parents and 
students. 



54% of urban 
teachers >aid 
administrators 
were below 
average in 
eliminating red 
tape for 
teachers and 
40% said they 
were below 
average in 
providing 
support for 
teachers. 
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APPENDIX 3: CONDUCTING THE STUDY 



Tlic Teacher Working Conditions Project collected 
descriptive information on teaching conditions in 31 
schools in five urban school districts. Collaborating on 
the project was die Council of tlie Great City Schools, 
and members of its Human Resources Subcommittee 
formed the core of our advisory panel. In addition to 
developing a rich description of actual conditions in 
these urban schools, we examined tlie relationships 
between district and school policies^practices and 
teacher eflic^icy, commitment, morale and job satisfac- 
tion. 



The Research Questions 

'nie project set out to address five questions about 
teaching in urban school districts: 

1) Wliat are the conditions of teachers' work in the 
selected schools and school districts? 

2) How do workplace conditions in tlicse urban 
schools vary and what appears to explain the varia- 
tions? 

3) What workplace conditions most affect the morale, 
job satisfaction, and commitment of teachers in 
urban districts? 

4) Are specific district and school policies and prac- 
tices associated with positive work environments 
for teachers? 

5) What implications do dicse dat:i have for policy 
changes at die district and school levels? 



The Conceptual Framework 

The lEL research design is based on research and com- 
mon sense that teli us that teachers' efforts, commitment 
and involvement are perhaps the most vitil of school 
resources. 

Various studies and national teacher surveys have doc- 
umented higli levels of teacher dissatisfaction, often with 
disturbing results. For example, only 23 percent of 
teacher respondents in one national sur/ey. The Condi- 
tion and Resources of Teaching (CART), indicated ihey 
would choose teaching again, if given the choice. Other 
"OT 'ys show that scarcity of materials, lack of fijnding. 
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and lack of administrative and parental support contrib- 
ute to teachers* low regard for tlieir professional role. 

The CART survey, sponsored by NEA. identified 
teacher dissatisfactions with their ability to communicate 
with building-level administrators. Moreover, teachers 
only occasionally discussed critical topics such as needed 
resources, school goals, training needs, and classroom 
performanr t with administrators. This lack of interaction 
contributed to their overall sense of professional isola- 
tion. 

According to surveys conducted by Policy Analysis for 
California Education (PACE) and Metropolitan life, teach- 
ers arc more satisfied and more cflfective when they are 
permitted to exercise professional judgment and choice 
in scliooi matters, such as organizational policies, aca- 
demic and curriculum issues, student discipline prob- 
lems, and teaching assignments, including teacher selec- 
tion. Yet only 30 percent of urban teachers appear to 
have significant decisionmaking authority in academic 
curriculum matters. Teachers interpret exclusion firom 
decisionmaking as a lack of respect, personally and 
professionally. 

Existing research also links teacher perceptions of 
their working conditions to their attitudes and behaviors 
in the classroom. According to Lortie. teachers view their 
work in terms of their ability to aflfect student growth 
and development It is this sense of impact which brings 
teachers to commit themselves to the challenges of 
teaching, and involves thexn in exercising judgement If 
teachers continually experience faUure and firustration, 
the effort the/ must put in is too ^'costly" and conse- 
quently leads to withdrawal of cfibrt, absenteeism and, 
ultimately, attritioa 

These foctors influencing L'^achers are similar to those 
identified in the broao../ organizational literature as the 
key components in determining a high quality of work 
life-^cacy, satisfaction, control, belonging, recognition, 
congruence of values, and level of effort 

The 12 fiictors listed below were identified for exami- 
nation in the lEL study: 

Condition of physical plant and safety 
Material and human resources 
O Task definition and workload 
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• Student characteristics 

• Autonomy/discretion in instruction 

• Professional collegiality/cooperation 

• Influence and decisionmaking involvement 

• Supervision/evaluation 

• Rewards/recognition 

• Professional development 

• Leadership behavior in the schools 

• District leadership 

Hicse factors and the research design are shown in the 
Project Framework, T^le A3:l. 



TABLE A3:l 



PROJECT FRAMEWORK 



DisracT 

POUCIES 

AND 
PRACTICES 



SCHOOL 
POUCIES 
AND 
PRACTICES 



TEACHER WORKING 
CONDITIONS 
VARUBLES 
Physical conditions 
Material resources 
Support services 
Task definition 
Non-instructional duties 
Student characteristics 
Instructional activities 
Decisionmaking involvement 
Communication 
CoIIegiality 
Supervision 

Professional development 
Rewards 



1 



TEACHER BEHAVIORS 

AND ATTITUDES 
Efficacy 
Satisfaction 
Control 
Belonging 
Recognition 
Congruence of values 
Level of effort 



Dau were collected from teaching staff and administra- 
tors in a sample ot schools in each of the five urban dis- 
tricts. These districts were selected to be geographicaUy 
diverse, to have diverse student characteristics, and to be 
rcprcsenutive of both major national teacher unions. 
Most critical of aU, however, district leadership was inter- 
ested in being involved in die study, a necessary condi- 
tion for our dau collection. Presumably, this cooperation 
may skew results to reflect districts widi more positive 
ixgrting conditions. But diat is only a guess 
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The Districts 

The five distr -^ts were selected with the cooperation 
of the Council on the Great City Schools and are mem- 
bers of that organizauon. They represent diflfcrent regions 
of the country and vary in their size, ethnic composition, 
and resources. The population of the five cities ranged 
fi-om 250,000 to slightly over one million, and student 
enrollments varied fi:om slightly over 30,000 to nearly 
200,000. The ethnic composition of the cities also variv t 
Two had black majorities. One had a large Hispanic 
minority. On average, over 40 percent of their popula- 
tions were minority in 1980. However, in 1985-86, four 
of the five districts had predominantly minority school 
populations. In two oi the districts, nearly 90 percent of 
the students were black and in another district nearly 40 
percent were Hispanic. 

Large numbers of students in these five districts were 
fi-om poor femilics. The 1980 census data show the per- 
centage of children firom femilies below the povert)' line 
in the five districts to have ranged fi-om about 20 percent 
to slightly over 50 percent. These figures provide a con- 
servative estimate of the problem and obviously are out- 
dated. 

The number of teachers employed in the five dist- icts 
in 1985-86 ranged firom about 1,500 to nearly 3,500. In 
two of the districts teachers were represented by affili- 
ates of the NEA, and in the other three tliry were repre- 
sented by AFT affiliates. 

The districts also varied in their wealth and in their 
support for public education. Per pupU expenditures var- 
ied in 1985-86 fi-om under $3,000 to over S5,000. Local 
tax effort also varied. In 1985, the eficctive tax rates in 
the five districts ranged firom less than SI per S 100 
assessed valuation to over $4 per SI 00. 

The schools are above average, average, or below aver- 
age in achievement This categorization is based on test 
data provided by the district and reflects the schools' rel- 
ative standing among similar schools within the district. 
Precise comparisons of student achievement are not pos- 
sible because the districts use different tests and different 
types of test scores. 

ik 
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The Schools 

In each district, at least two elementary, middie, and 
high schools were examined The schools selected are 
typical of the district, neither the best nor the worst in 
lerms of physical conditions or measures of performance. 
They are not special schools, such as magnets, or schools 
with selective admissions policies. They were chosen by 
school district leadership using these criteria and 
checked with union leadership to ensure agreement that 
these were typical schools. Tkble A3:2 displays the char- 
acteristics of the 31 schools. 

Their enrollments vary widely. The elementary schools 
range in size from 300 students to 900; the mean enroll^ 
ment is 605. The middle schools and junior highs range 
from 300 to 1,200 widi a mean size of 650. The high 
schools enroll from 600 to 1,900 students with a mean 
enrollment of over 1,100. Only two of the high schools 
have enrollments under 1,000. 



Data Collection 

Quantitative and qualitative data werr collected at 
both the district and school levels, using semi structured 
interviews and data collection forms. School data was 
collected through observations, review of documents, 
and interviews with school administrators and teachers. 
Eight to 15 teachers (depending on the size of the 
school), the building represcntaUve for the teachers asso- 
dation, and building administrators were interviewed at 
each school. The interview team recorded its own obser- 
vations of conditions at each school. In addition, the dis- 
trict was asked to provide statistical information on stu- 
der t and staff characteristics, resources, and school per- 
formaiice. 



District officials, leaders of the teachers' organization, 
and board members also were interviewed. Additional ' 
district data were ccJIected through review of docu- 
ments. Document review was especially important 
because of the possibility of discrepancies between writ- 
ten policies and actual practice in the schools. In addi- 
tion, other factors such as management-labor relations, 
provisions of the bargaining agreement, teacher/pupil ' 
ratios, classroom space, and number of in service training 
daw xvere examined because of their potential bearing 
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TABLE A3:2 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOLS 




Gtade 




Percent 


Percent 


/\ il CI 1 ilAil L C 


Strident 


Schools 


Level 


EnroUmem 


Minority 


Poor 


(ADA) 


Achie\'t c :nt 


District A 














1 


7-12 






2S 


85 


Above Average 


2 


7-IZ 




0 / 




86 


Below Average 


3 


7-12 


ZZIHI 


70 


80 


86 


Below A\ erage 


4 


7-12 


uoo 


82 


56 


87 


Below Average 


5 


K6 


700 


94 


40 


92 


Average 


6 


K'6 


650 


60 


45 


93 


Average 


District B 














1 


9-12 






70 


83 


Below Average 


2 


9-12 




QQ 


62 


89 


Below Average 


3 






QO 


85 


92 


Above Average 


4 


6-8 


600 


99 


90 


89 


Below A\ erage 


5 


K-5 


600 


83 


80 


95 


Above Average 


6 


K.5 


900 


100 


83 


95 


Below Average 


uistnct 














1 








38 


84 


Average 


2 


9-12 




47 


50 


86 


Average 


3 


7-8 


/Coo 


4^ 
*to 


5Q 


83 


Average 


4 


78 


1000 


43 


60 


82 


Above Average 


5 


K6 


500 


32 


74 


93 


Average 


6 


K-6 


300 


64 


30 


95 


Above Average 


District D 














I 






QQ 


47 


83 


Average 


2 


9-12 


1 cno 


QQ 


52 


80 


Average 


3 


6-8 




QQ 




82 


Above Average 


4 


6-8 


600 


V/ 






Average 


5 


K-5 


300 


99 


45 


87 


Above Average 


6 


K.5 


500 


57 


29 


86 


Average 


District E 














I 


912 


1300 


49 


18 


88 


Above Average 


2 


9-12 


1500 


51 


13 


85 


Average 


3 


78 


500 


^$5 


19 


93 


Avngc 


4 


7-8 


400 


50 


38 


89 


Avciage 


5 


Ko 


300 


60 


50 


94 


Below Average 


6 


K.6 


800 


74 


24 


96 


Below Average 


7 


K.6 


500 


81 


69 


97 


Below Average 



Note: Numbers have been rounded in order to protect the identity of the schools 
Also, the listing for District A includes four grade 7 i2 junior senior high schools. Two of these were 
treated as high schools and two as junior high schools for the atuJy. Only staff and students from the 
appropriate grades were included in the analysis. 

on how specific policies and practices were implemented 
within schools. 

Overall, a total of 420 interviews were conducted and 
O thousands of pages of notes analyzed. 
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APPENDIX 4: COMPARISON 
OF SCHOOL EFFECTS 



School Conditions as Predictors of Effects 

To detennine whether particular conditions have a 
stronger or more consistent effect on teacher working 
conditions, data from the two elementary, middle and 
high schools in each of the districts were compared. By 
examining the data from these pairs of schools, the 
effects of variations in working conditions stemming 
from differences in policy environments, funding levels 
collective baigaining agreements and district professional 
cultures were minimized. 

The Elementary Schools 

Tlie elementary schools data reveal a clear pattern- rel- 
atively better working conditions are related to relatively 
more positive teacher attitudes and behavior's and ihe 
converse also is true. Ihis is seen in the school pairs 



TABLE A4:l 



WORKING CONDmONS AND EFFECTS ON HEACHERS 
ANALYSIS OF MATCHED ELEMENTARY SCHOOr <s 


S<iiool 
Pairs 


SES Woridng 
(%) CondlUons 


Leaders 


Teacher 
Attendance 


J^ort Efficacy CommuiiJ.* 


Moraie 


Job 
Satisfaction 


Al 
A2 
A3 


50 Good 
24 Poor 
69 Poor 


Good 
Adeq 
Good 


+ 


+ 
0 
+ 


0 

+ 


4. 

+ 
o 


+ 

JL 


0 
0 
0 


Bl 
B2 


69 Good 
30 Poor 


Gooi 
Adcq 


+ 


+ 
0 


+ 

0 


+ 

0 


+ 

0 


+ 
0 


CI 
02 


74 Poor 
31 Good 


Adcq 
Good 




0 

+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Dl 
D2 


79 Adcq 
83 Poor 


Good 
Poor 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 


0 
0 


+ 


£1 
E2 

Thcschoo 


41 Adcq 
44 Poor 
Is in Mrh ^r#» f 


Adeq 
Poor 


+ 
0 


+ 

0 


0 


+ 

0 


0 


0 
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labeled B, C, D and E in Table A4:1. Set A included three 
schools from a single district, and there were clear differ- 
ences in both working conditions and eflfects between Al 
and A2. Good leadership in A3 appears to have partially 
compensated for less adequate physical working condi- 
tions. 

One significant aspect of the dau is that the socio-eco- 
nomic sutus (SES) of the students appears not to have as 
consistent an cflfect on the teacher attitudes and behav- 
iors as school working conditions. In sets A and B, 
schools enrolling larger percentages of students with low 
SES show more positive teacher data than the paired 
schools. This pattern docs not hold up in set C, and there 
is litde variation in the SES of the students in the paired 
schools in sets D and E. Many studies contend the SES of 
stuaents is the primary predictor of achievement, bu 
thes;* studies seldom controlled for teacher working con- 
ditions. If better working conditions produce more posi- 
tive teacher attitudes and higher levels of eflfort, the 
improved conditions might positively affect the levels of 
achievement in urban schools. 

The Middle Schools 

The data on working conditions in the middle schools 
are presented in Table A4:2. Three sets of schools appear 
to support the general hypothesis of a positive correla- 
tion between teacher working conditions and teacher 
attitudes and behavior. The schools in the other two sets, 
C and E, are not strikingly diflferent and shov' somewhat 
similar patterns of teacher eflfects. School Al was 
described as having stronger administrative leadership 
than A2; this may explain the more negative pattern in 
the eflfects data for the latter site. However, this relation- 
ship between stronger leadership and the effects dau is 
not found in set E in which the two schools were 
described as having similar differences in leadership. In 
the other two sets of paired schools, B and D, diflferences 
in working conditions show strong positive correlations 
with the teacher effects data. In botti sets, the schools are 
serving similar student populations, yet appear to have 
strikingly different sets of teacher attitudes and behaviors. 
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TABLE A4:2 



WORKING CONDITIONS AND EFFECTS ON TEACHERS 
ANALYSIS OF MATCHED MIDDLE HIGH SCHOOLS 



School 
Pairs 


SES 
(%) 


Working 
Coiidllions 


Lcsidct^ 


Teacher 


cnort 


Job 

Efficacy Community Morale Sallsfaction 


AI 


19 


Adeq 


Adeq 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 




0 


A2 


38 


Adeq 


Poor 


0 






+ 






BI 


43 


Poor 


Poor 


0 




0 


0 






B2 


45 


Adeq 


Adeq 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


f 


CI 


59 


Adcq 


Good 








0 


0 


0 


C2 


60 


Adcq 


Good 


+ 


0 


0 


+ 


0 




DI 


85 


Good 


Good 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


D2 


90 


Poor 


Poor 






0 


0 






EI 


83 


Poor 


Adeq 


0 






+ 




0 


E2 


57 


Poor 


Poor 


0 






+ 







TTie schools in each set arc from the same distr._ . The SES data are based on the percentage of ,tudents 
eligible for free ?-nch The working conditions column represents an mdcx created from ten mdicators 
and summanzed as Good. Adequate, and Inadequate. The leadership column reflects a smiilar general 
assessment The effects data is summarized using pluses ( + ), minuses ( - ^ and zeros ( 0 ) to rcorcscnt 
the aggregate assessment of effects made by the respondents. 



TABLE A4:3 



WORKING CONDITIONS AND EFFECTS ON TEACHERS 
ANALYSIS OF MATCHED HIGH SCHOOLS 


School 
Pairs 


SES 
(%) 


Working 
Conditions 


Leaders 


Teacher 
Attendance 


Effort EflScacy Communitv Morale 


Job 
Satisfaction 


AI 

A2 


18 
13 


Adeq 
Poor 


Adeq 
Poor 


0 


0 




+ 
0 


0 




BI 
B2 


47 
52 


Adcq 
Poor 


Good 
Poor 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 

0 


+ 
0 


CI 
C2 


38 
51 


Adcq 
Poor 


Adcq 
Poor 


0 


0 


0 


0 
0 






DI 
D2 


74 
83 


fr'oor 
Adcq 


Poor 
Adeq 


0 


+ 


+ 


+ 
0 




0 


EI 

E2 
E3 


33 
44 
32 

to :^ 


Good 
Poor 
Poor 


Adcq 
Poor 
Poor 


+ 
0 


+ 
0 


0 
0 
0 


+ 
+ 
0 


+ 

0 
0 


+ 
+ 



oi:o:m« r r . L \Z " * on inc percentage of students 

T^"^ "'"""■"'^ ''P'*^"" =^ from ten md cators 

andsummar^ed ^Good Adequate, and Inadequate. TTie leadership column reflects a similar genc^ 
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The High Schools 

Data from four sets of the high schools, A, B, C and E, 
presented in Table A4:3 clearly support the hypothesis 
that teacher attitudes and behavior vary directly widii 
woridng conditions. The data from set D do not support 
this conclusion. The major differences in the working 
conditions are in tlie quality of the physical plants and 
leadership in the two schools, and it may be that bettei* 
physical facilities and leadership do not adequately com- 
pensate for the resource problems diat beset both 
schools^^T^ere is, however, no adequate explanation for 
this incor-sistency in the high school data. The high 
schools in set B are particularly interesting because the 
schools have roughly similar student characteristics but 
dissimilar woridng conditions and teacher attitudes. 
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